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558 prs have long been America’s No. 1 dessert. Today pies 

and pastry are doing something even more important. 
562 we Fish, vegetable and meat pies make satisfying main dishes 
pear while meat is scarce. Hearty dessert pies satisfy appetites 
af cup 899% 2 e99 owe when the main course is light. 
1 tsP- ice ‘ ° . ee 8 ° “a 
568 Vo tsP- . 2 thsps Jemon IY With shortening supplies so limited, pie crust failures 
2 tbsPs dl voted vemor rind ade must be avoided. The new Crisco Pastry Method 
570 1 tbsp out nd corn an anti b a sure way—an easy way—to prevent these costly 
‘ \t, t; sti mixture 1 ailures. 

c combine Sub, “girect NEO nis hot ey about ® eB ; 
530 . Cook NSE a little mixes, OPA Oe Yes, even your beginning students can be sure of 
534 slightly 2 yolks- Contly Cools Hered tart or ith flaky, tender pie crust every time when they use Crisco 

Lor ser? _gtitTing ¢ nd: Pour ty eringue r, Brow? and this new pastry method. Developed in the Crisco 
min n juice _ Cover WP jespoons kitchens, this simple method eliminates the two chief 
jemon Je shells. Und 4 ta . P 
vidual P whites {9-15 mim 14 teaspoo! causes of tough pastry: too much water and over- 
2 peaten © . (325 F.)} flour and 72 og this handli gp y 
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salt into rablestr Crisco e of SMF comes will demonstrate the simplicity and sureness of the 
until et Crisco Pastry Method. Make it a class assignment. 
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‘NEW... 


WALL CHART 


about 
WORSTEDS 


Po contribution 
to teaching of textiles, illus- 
trating and describing all 
vital processes in the manu- 
facture of Worsteds from 
Fleece to Fabric. Compan- 
ion piece to Arlington's 
book, Naphthalated Wool 
Worsteds — Fleece to Fab- 
ric, of which thousands of 
copies have been sent to 
teachers on their requests. 

If you already have the 
book in your files, send for 
Chart only. Otherwise ask 
for both book and chart. 
They will be sent by mail, 
postpaid. For convenience 
in ordering use the Coupon 
in the Coupon Section of 
this issue. 


Arlington 772% 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Practicalities 


E have much to be thankful for 
Wa Thanksgiving Day. But first 
on our list is the cessation of war. 
We cannot call it peace, for Victory, 


| won at so great a cost, has brought us 


only to the threshold of peace. So let 
us, on this Thanksgiving Day, in the 
spirit of the closing words of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Thanksgiving proclamation in 
the war year of 1863, “fervently implore 
the interposition of the Almighty hand 
to heal the wounds of the nation(s), and 
to restore it (them), as soon as may be 
consistent with the divine purposes to 
the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, 
tranquillity and union.” 


a 


Home economics education in the 
public schools depends primarily on the 
training, ability and personality of the 
home economics teachers. Their train- 
ing, in turn, depends upon the vision 
of the college teacher trainer. All too 
many home economics majors in the 
teaching field have been graduated with 
little if any practical experience in 
teaching. There is great need for the 
pre-service direction of student teachers 
as described in the lead article by Ethel 
Reed Watters, starting on page 541. 


d- 


The success of Paraguay’s first com- 
munity work center of domestic econ- 
omy, established in the Village of Capi- 
ata by an American home economist, 
has stimulated the opening of two simi- 
lar centers in Paraguay. The entire 
program is part of a supervised foreign 
credit plan devised by the Ministry of 
Agriculture through the Food Supply 
Division of the United States Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. The story of a 
new day for Capiata is told on page 544. 


+ 


Why did domestic science first enter 
the land grant colleges in the middle 
West? Why did sewing and cooking 
enter the public school? These ques- 
tions are answered on page 545 by 
Maude Williamson in Part II of her 
series of articles, Factors Influencing the 
Development of Home Economics. 


+ 


Many more people need to be reached 
by adult education. Clinics for Adults 
describes a_ successful adult program 
planned jointly by representatives of the 
homemaking teachers, the home service 


directors and the district supervisors of 
home economics education in Okla. 
homa. For a complete report, turn to 
page 546. 


+ 


Foreign Foods from India and China 
is the title of Lily Haxworth Wallace's 
third article on the foods of other na- 
tions. Many American boys will return 
home with an acquired liking for foods 
native to the countries in which they 
have been stationed. Recipes for some 
of their favorites which can be easily 
prepared in the American home are giv- 
en on pages 547 and 548 by Mrs. 
Wallace. 


— 


The School Lunch Section this month 
deals with the ever present problem of 
making the foods that are good for 
pupils so appealing that they want to 
buy and eat them. On page 549, Kath- 
erine Wisely, editor of the School Lunch 
Section, discusses The Sales Approach. 
On the next two pages, Jo Bjornson tells 
how Minnesota Communities Promote 
the School Lunch Program and George 
H. Chatfield, a member of the New York 
City Board of Education, writes on 
Marketing Your School Lunch. The 
school lunch editor’s mailbox has dis- 
closed some gems for the Crowin’ 


Corner. 
o 


Sewing Comes of Age, on pages 553, 
555, introduces November's sixteen-page 
Textiles and Fashion Section. This three- 
page illustrated article, which gives the 
latest clothing and fashion news for the 
‘teen-age seamstress, is followed by the 
fourth, and last, in a series of articles 
for teachers on Methods for Teaching 
by Frances F. Mauck. ’Teen-Age Head- 
lines, a good grooming page for girls, 
and More Fun... and How, a special 
party page, are good bulletin board ma- 
terial as well as easy-to-take reading for 
home economics classes. 


+ 


Our monthly departments — News 
Notes and Dates to Remember, page 
530, Books in Review, page 534, What's 
Going On in Textiles, page 568 and 
What’s Going On in Foods, page 57), 
give current information essential to the 
up-to-date home economist. Suggestions 
for making these departments more val 
uable to you will be most gratefully 
received. 
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News Notes 





HE new fall and winter series of 

“Home is What You Make It” was 

launched on Saturday, October 6, 
with the drama, “The Heritage of 
Home.” The script, written by Lou 
Hazam, formerly of the United States 
Department of Interior, summarized the 
ideas of home as expressed in customs, 
literature and music throughout the 
ages. 

This series is under the supervision 
of Jane Tiffany Wagner, NBC’s di- 
rector of home economics. As with the 
original programs, the American Home 
Economics Association, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are cooperating. 

Future broadcasts will include five 
housing programs on home planning, 
remodeling, household equipment, dec- 
orating and landscaping. America’s 
children and ‘teen-agers will rate seven 
special programs. Food will be dealt 
with in five programs, covering daily 
food needs, food growing and preserva- 
tion and Holiday fares for Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. Seven broadcasts 
on clothing and fashion will present 
the subjects of home sewing, wardrobe 
planning, good grooming, smart buying 
and dressing to suit the personality and 
needs of the wearer. The family, its 
domestic relationships and its place in 
society, will also be stressed in broad- 
casts on the subject of working and 
planning together, the cultural aspects 
of home, health, world neighbors, per- 
sonality development and the spiritual 
influence of home. Each of the five 
groupings will have a supplementary 
handbook listing additional reference 
material. 

These fine programs are presented 
each Saturday morning at 9:00 A.M. 
Eastern Peace Time, by the NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air. 


Television in the Classroom 

Television is entering the public 
schools of New York City and Chicago 
from two different angles. In New 
York, an experiment in the adaptation 
of television to classroom education is 
now in process. There, school officials 
and television experts are producing a 
weekly program over WNBT in the field 
of science. 

In Chicago, a new television program 
uses high school students and high 
school faculty members for a half hour 
show presented once a week over 
WBKB. These programs are of two 
types: variety entertainment by talented 


530 


students and “public relations” pro- 
grams planned by various departments 
of the Chicago school system. 


New NEA Services 


The National Education Association 
began the 1945-46 school year with three 
new divisions: Adult Education Service, 
to give special attention to the educa- 
tional problems of returning veterans; 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service; Di- 
vision of Travel Service.. 

The Audio-Visual Instructional Serv- 
ice is headed by Vernon G. Dameron 
who expects to obtain surplus war 
equipment for schools needing audio- 
visual supplies and materials. The Di- 
vision of Travel Service has as its aim 
“to secure for NEA members the great- 
est educational, cultural and social re- 
turns from travel.” 


Cornell Canning Course 


In recognition of the importance of 
the vast food processing field, the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell. University has announced a 
four-year course in food processing to 
begin this month. The curriculum fea- 
tures training in chemistry and _ agri- 
cultural sciences and calls for the 
equivalent of at least one year of farm 
work or a combination of work on a 
farm and in a food processing plant. 
Completion of the four-year course will 
yield a Bachelor of Science degree. 


*Teen-Age Book Show 


A high school book program, planned 
and sponsored by Pocketbooks, Inc., was 
initiated in New York City in Septem- 
ber. The plan offers high schools, on a 
community-wide basis, materials for a 
‘teen-age Book Fair. These include a 
twelve-minute movie, “It’s All Yours,” 
starring Ralph Bellamy; colorful back- 
ground panels showing that great per- 
sonages have become great through read- 
ing and that young people who “read 
today will star tomorrow’; and a 32- 
page booklet encouraging young people 
to read more books. 

In addition to the above attractions, 
Pocketbooks is sponsoring speakers in 
several test cities now using the ’teen- 
age Book Show. After the program has 
been carefully tested, all elements neces- 
sary for a successful ’teen-age Book Fair 
will be supplied without charge by 
Pocketbooks to city leaders throughout 
the country. Complete information may 
be obtained from Pocketbooks, Inc., 
1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, 20, N. Y. 


Dates to Remember 


November 9-10—Food Service Directors’ 
Conference, Hartford, Conn. 


November 11—Armistice Day 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week. Theme: Education to Pro- 
mote the General Welfare 

November 22 or 29—Thanksgiving Day 

December 2-6—Twenty-fourth 4-H Club 
Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

December 3—Birthday of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards 


December 25—Christmas Day 





Foreign Students 


The Venezuelan Government has se- 
lected four girls to come to the United 
States for a year’s study of home eco- 
nomics under the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. ‘These girls are now 
living with farm families and studying 
Extension methods in four widely sep- 
arated areas—South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Washington and New Hampshire. Fol- 
lowing their year of study the Misses 
Luz Oscatequi, Elda Marquina, Ana 
Carvajal and Adela Rodriguez will re: 
turn to Venezuela to become home dem- 
onstration supervisors there. 


Ironing Board Heights 


The weariness and_ backache that 
often result from doing family ironing 
can be eliminated or minimized if man- 
ufacturers of postwar household equip- 
ment make use of a study on ironing 
board heights made by Elaine Knowles 
of the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell. At the time the study was 
made all ironing boards on the market 
were either 31 or 32 inches high, and 
none were adjustable in height. Miss 
Knowles found that for most women 
this is too low, causing the homemaker 
to bend at a tiring angle as she irons. 

Miss Knowles also found that a nat- 
row board requires more energy and is 
more tiring. A narrow board makes it 
impossible to iron even a small piece, 
such as a pillow case, without frequent 
resting of the iron and lifting it again 
as the cloth is shifted on the board. 

(Concluded on page 532) 
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Early to bed hasn’t made her wise... 


Les ALWAYS a smart idea for a girl to 
catch up on her beauty sleep. But looking 


fit and feeling peppy won't help her make 


friends if she overlooks this important 
point: A bath washes away past perspira- 
tion but future daintiness should be 
protected by a dependable deodorant. 


Thousands of Home Economics 
teachers have found our free : 
grooming material a real aid in 
emphasizing this daily-bath-plus- 
deodorant habit. 


Not only do these teachers approve 
Mum for students’ use but they tell us, 
again and again, how completely Mum 
protects their own personal daintiness. 
Quick, safe, sure ... Mum is harmless to 


skin and fabrics. Mum has won the Seal of 


Approval of the American Institute 
of Laundering. Won’t dry out in the jar. 





NEW Grooming-for-School 
and Hand Care Charts 


Grooming Pointers for teen-agers 
in beautiful photography. One for 
girls, another for boys. Also “Be 
Proud of Your Hands” chart in at- 
tractive colors depicting why well- 
kept hands are desirable, what 
harms them, plus an effective rou- 
tine for hand care. Leaflets and check 
sheets for students go with each of 
the charts. Clip the coupon at right. 
Get this material NOW—in time to 
help you plan your Grooming Pro- 
gram for the year. 














Product of Bristol-Myers 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 
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News Notes 


"Continued from page 530) 


Holiday Safety 
Each Christmas season, many chil- 


_ dren are injured or killed because of 


toys given to them by loving parents 
and friends. The National Safety Coun- 
cil, after considerable research, has 


| found that the two main factors respon- 





sible are (1) improper selection of toys 
on the part of parents and (2) lack of 
parental supervision in the toys selected. 

Home economists, working with ’teen- 
age as well as adult groups, could be 
instrumental in guiding people in their 
choice of gifts for children this Christ- 


| mastime. 


Babies and toddlers should not be 


| given any toy too large to handle nor 


any small toy which they may swallow 
or stuff into nose or ear. Sharp toys, 
toys with paint that may come off or 


| dolls that are not washable are also on 


the taboo list. 

Electrical toys of any type are very 
unsafe for young children, as are toys 
which are highly flammable, such as 
celluloid articles. 

Older children may be given large 
blocks with rounded corners, push-and- 
pull toys with no small parts to come 
loose, and nests of objects which fit to- 
gether. The child from three to four is 


| old enough for modeling clay, non- 


poisonous crayons, simple wooden puz- 
zles and miniature tools and dishes. 


From Here to There— 
Selma Andrews joined the Crosley 


| Corporation in September as Home 


| sion. 


Economist in the Manufacturing Divi- 
Previously, she was home serv- 


| ice director for the Appalachian Electric 
| Power Company, West Virginia. 


Jane Foeller, who has been a Mc- 
Call stylist for the past year, is replacing 
Nancy Aubel as Director of McCall’s 
School Service. Nancy is to be a full- 


time homemaker, it is rumored. 


Gladys Olson has been appointed 
Home Economics Itinerant ‘Teacher 
Trainer on the staff of the Department 
of Home Economics Education at Iowa 
State College. Prior to her appoint- 
ment, Miss Olson was with the National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 


Grace B. Renard, former supervisor 
of home economics for the Lansing, 
Michigan schools, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Testing and Research 
work at the Westinghouse Institute, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
been 


Naomi Shank has appointed 


| Extension Specialist in Home Manage- 


“ \ ment at Iowa State College. With this 


newly created position, a program is 
being established in housing and equip- 
ment for the rural homemakers of Iowa. 
Miss Shank was formerly home service 
director for the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company. 


Important Notice 
There will be a short delay in filling 
orders for the thermometers offered for 
sale by the Rochester Manufacturing 
Company in the PHE Combined Listing 
Service and Coupon Book. Please be 
patient during this reconversion period. 








Football Concession 


Have you felt a bit embarrassed by 
allowing the home economics club to 
sell candy bars during basketball games 
when, in your classes, you have advo- 
cated “no sweets between meals?” 

Last year the candy wasn’t to be had 
so your conscience was eased some on 
that score. But the club had always 
had that concession at the games and so 
something had to be found to take the 
place of the missing candy. Here is 
how one group of girls met the situa- 
tion: Celery and carrots .were cut into 
strips, wrapped in. small bunches in 
waxed paper and stored in the hydrator 
pans in the homemaking department 
refrigerator until time for the game. 
And did they sell! At every game 
throughout the season! When the sup- 
ply of waxed paper gave out, scrubbed 
whole carrots attractively displayed on 
a bed of chipped ice sold just as well. 


—Submitted by Luella A. Williams 
Indiana University 
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Home Is What You Make It . . . is a series of 
entertaining, enlightening and inspiring broadcasts 

. . dramatizing the common problems of today 
that vitally concern all homemakers. 


Home Is What You Make It. . . planned in co- 
operation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion . . . is broadcast Saturdays, 9:00-9:30 A.M. 
(EST), by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the independent radio stations associated with 
the NBC Network—first program, October 6. 


Six handbooks are available: Vol. I—General, 
Vol. 11—Housing, Vol. III— Food, Vol. 1Y—Cloth- 
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A TIMELY, AUTHENTIC HOME ECONOMICS COURSE BY THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


ing, Vol. V—Children, Vol. Vi—The Family. Send 
25¢ per copy to Home Is Waat You Make Ir, 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Home Is What You Make It series is but 
one outstanding example of how the National 
Broadcasting Company fulfills its obligation of 
public service. There are many more equally 
significant ... all help to keep NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 


Tue Story or Music.............. Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) 
Tue Wort’s Great Novets......... Fridays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) 
Our Foreicn Poticy.................: Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EST) 





America’s No. 1 Network 





4 
A Service of Radio 


Pp 
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Management In Homes 


By Ella M. Cushman 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $3.75 Pp. 285 1945 

“Home management can be applied 
only in homes,” states the author in her 
introduction to this book which deals 
with actual homes in which real people 
live. Miss Cushman, who is Associate 
Professor of Home Economics in the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, writes with 
authority from a broad field of experi- 
ence. 

Although this book was written pri- 
marily for college students in home 
management, it should also be of value 
to homemaking teachers in high schools, 
to homemakers and women’s clubs, to 
home demonstration agents, social work- 
ers, home service directors of public 
utility companies, builders and _ archi- 
tects, manufacturers of household equip- 
ment and to all whose work is related 
to home management. It contains illus- 
trated records of the ways various fami- 
lies have managed their homes and how 
their ambitions have led them to im- 
prove these homes. Each report is fol- 
lowed by comments and suggestions for 
discussion and investigation. A_ final 
chapter gives specific suggestions for de- 
veloping a course in home management 
using homes as subject matter. 

There is no bibliography or index. 
Instead, the author has summarized 
points of emphasis under each chapter 
listed in the table of contents. 

It would be difficult to find any home 
economist or homemaker who would not 
benefit from a study of this stimulating 
home management book. —B.MS. 


Key to Weaving 


By Mary E. Black 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
Price $5.00 Pp. 312 1945 


The notes for this unusually fine 
weaving text were begun when the au- 
thor was a student of weaving in Swed- 
en. She has since successfully used the 
method of teaching presented here in 
both psychiatric occupational therapy 
and in a handcraft program of the 
Province of Nova Scotia where she is 
Director of Handcrafts and Home In- 
dustries. 

In this text weaving has been reduced 
to its simplest terms so that the begin- 
ner will thoroughly understand the me- 
chanics of his loom, its parts and their 
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functions, something of the historical 
development and source of his tech- 
niques, and the background he needs 
to compose and weave his own pat- 
terns. All of this material is included 
in the first three chapters with many 
clear line cut illustrations. 

The second part of the book carries 
the weaver through the possibilities of 
two-, three-, four-, five-, six- and eight- 
harness weaves, including more than a 
hundred samples of weaving patterns. 
These are all illustrated with treadling 
drafts in tabular form—for both a foot 
loom and a hand loom. 

Two final chapters give historical data 



































on weaving homespuns and on rag 
rugs. In addition, the book contains a 
handy table on the appropriate use of 
materials, a glossary of terms common- 
ly used in weaving, weaving terms in 
foreign languages and a complex index. 

For either the adult who wishes to 
weave as an avocation or for the teacher 
who desires a basic text, this is a book 
well worth owning. —B.M.S. 


A Handweaver’s Pattern 
Book 


By Marguerite P. Davison 
Schlechter’s, Allentown, Pa. 
Price $6.50 Pp. 128 1944-45 


This is a second printing of a source 
book of four-harness patterns for weav- 
ers of all types, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. It contains 212 threading di- 
rections, ranging from simple twills to 
complicated techniques. All are small 





patterns which can be woven on a 16- 
inch warp if so desired. Each design is 
given many treadlings, illustrated with 
over 800 weavings, all made by the 
author. Directions are set down in a 
simple diagram. 

A preview of the nineteen chapter 
headings shows the following titles: 
Bird’s Eye and Related Designs; Group- 
ed Warp Threadings; Novelty or Tex- 
ture Weaves; Huck-A-Back Weaves; 
Barley Corn Weave; Diamond Designs; 
Jamtlandsvav Patterns. 

‘Teachers, occupational therapists, in- 
terior decorators, home weavers and 
commercial weavers will find this book 
a valuable reference. —B.MS. 


Fashion Is Our Business 


By Beryl Williams 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 205 1945 


Interviews with twelve leading fashion 
designers are presented here for the high 
school girl, and particularly the one 
who is interested in fashion as a career. 
Each designer’s story is introduced by a 
photograph and a statement of her “spe- 
cialty.” Their stories make exciting 
reading and at the same time give a 
great deal of information about the 
fashion industry. Included are Clare 
Potter, Emily Wilkens, Hattie Carnegie, 
Claire McCardell, Norman Norell, Jo 
Copeland, Philip Mangone, Edith Head, 
Louella Ballerino, Mariska Karasz and 
Mabs and Voris. 

—Reviewed by Betty J. Dixon 


Book of Knitting Patterns 


By Mary Thomas 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 339 1945 


Here is a book to be treasured by 
every knitter, be she expert or neophyte. 
The directions are so clear and explicit 
that no one need hesitate to set to work 
even on what looks like an intricate pat- 
tern. Every step is explained, every 
term analyzed, and copious footnotes 
iron out any seeming difficulties. 

In the garment and accessory section, 
careful directions are given for taking 
measurements and making personal ad- 
justments of the pattern. The method 
of creating designs of one’s own is sim- 
ply treated, as is choice of yarn and 
care of knit fabrics. 

The diagrams are plain and, thanks 
be, large enough to be easily decipher- 


(Continued on page 536) 
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Raine children, radiating vitality, 
do credit to mother’s good 





Growing up bonny! 


nutrition principles 


Back in 1940, when the Raine children were 9, 6 
and 11 years old, Mrs, Raine had served Nucoa eight 
or nine years. “When you can save enough on each 
pound to buy a quart of milk, it makes sense to 
spread your food dollar that way,” she figured. 

This understanding of good nutrition arithmetic 
gave Mrs. Raine a head start in wartime meal plan- 
ning. And today she continues to save with Nucoa 
and gain greater freedom of selection in balancing 
the family diet. 

For Mrs. Raine knows that with the high energy 
demands of growing children she must not scant the 
food fats. They furnish twice the energy value of 
equal weights of either proteins or carbohydrates 
and give “staying power” that makes the diet “satis- 
fying.”! Nucoa furnishes this food energy in the 
same amount? and in as digestible a form as butter.* 

Nucoa also supplies the Vitamin A (15,000 U.S.P. 
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Units now in every pound!) and the flavor for which 
a churned spread for bread is valued in the diet. No 
other alternate for butter except vitaminized mar- 
garine has these characteristics. And Mrs. Raine has 
learned through years of experience how dependable 
Nucoa is. “Its uniform goodness spoils us for other 
spreads,” she says. For Nucoa is made under the 
strictest laboratory control. “Winter Nucoa” is as 
rich as “summer Nucoa” in Vitamin A,° and every 
pound tastes sweet and fresh, because Nucoa is 
freshly made the year round, on order only. " 

Try Nucoa on your own table and you will not 
hesitate to recommend it. You will see why, through 
years of pleasing millions of households like Mrs. 
Raine’s, Nucoa has become America’s largest-selling 
margarine—the nutritious “thrift spread” that is “so 
good it melts in your mouth.” 


1H, C. Sherman, “Food Products,”” The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1933 
—pp. 454-56. 

23,300 calories per pound. 

8 Over 96% digestible. 

4See Group Seven of the “Basic 7” foods recommended in Official 
U. S. Food Rules for Good Nutrition. 

5 The first margarine to add Vitamin A, Nucea is also first to in- 
crease fortification to 15,000 U.S.P. Units, guaranteed in every 
pound, 
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**GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA’’ 


DOUGHNUTS 


4 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 

1 teaspoon salt 
1/4 teaspoon cinnamon 
l/, teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons shortening, melted 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup sour milk 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda, salt 
and spices. 2. Beat eggs slightly. Com- 
bine beaten eggs, shortening, sugar 
and sour milk. 3. Add flcur mixture, 
stirring as little as possible. Chill. 4. 
Turn onto floured board. Roll or pat 1/3 
inch thick. Cut with floured doughnut 
cutter. 5. The fat, when ready for fry- 
ing doughnuts, should be 360°-375° F. 
6. Carefully drop each doughnut into 
the fat to prevent splashing. Fry not 
more than 4 or 5 doughnuts at one 
time or fat will be cooled too quickly. 
Fry to a delicate brown, turning dough- 
nuts once. 7. Drain on unglazed paper. 
Sprinkle with sugar if desired. 
Amount: 21/2 dozen. 


ARM & HAMMER 


COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, W. Y. 
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able. The abbreviations, foreign terms 
and texture index are full and explicit. 
Some of the illustrations of old-time 
garments such as Queen Bess’ silk stock- 
ings and King Charles’ silk vest are 
fascinating. There are funny little cari- 
catures to make one laugh and beautiful 

samplers to study at one’s leisure. 
This is a book to study, to refer to 
and to treasure. —Reviewed by 
Lity HaxwortH WALLACE 


The Useful Soy Bean 


By Mildred Lager 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 295 1945 


The title of this book gives hardly an 
inkling of the broad field it actually 
covers. Not merely a book of recipes for 
the use of the soy bean itself, it also 
calls to our attention such allied prod- 
ucts as soy flour, soy grits, soy milk, 
butter and cheese (tofu), etc., and re- 
minds us, too, of the soy sandwich 
spreads, malts, coffee substitutes and, 
naturally, soy sauce which is probably 
the first widely known soy product. 


So much for soy in the kitchen—as 
the author graphically puts it “from 
soup to nuts.” In industry and farming, 
too, the use of soy bean products is 
legion—in the making of plastics, paints 
and varnishes, sizing and fertilizers, to 
mention but a very few. 


Research on the possibilities of soy 
beans has been going on for a number 
of years but was greatly intensified when 
the late war forced them into the lime- 
light as a vital crop. Miss Lager points 
out that our 1942 crop was almost dou- 
ble that of 1941 while today we are bid- 
ding for world leadership in the pro- 
duction of soy beans which will grow 


| wherever corn will grow. Strange that 


PROTECT YOUR HOME ill napa 
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we should only so recently become 
aware of the dramatic possibilities of 
this little bean which in the Orient has 
for centuries past spelt food as well as 
“something to sell or exchange for other 
necessities.” 

A study of this volume will certainly 
impress the reader with the fact that 
soy beans and soy bean products are 
destined to be vital factors in the post- 
war world. —L.H.W. 


Your Furs and Your Furriers — 
a 66-page bulletin edited by Joseph Sil- 
verstein and published by Popular Con- 
sumers Service Publications, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. at $1.00 per copy. 

This booklet gives an inside view of 
the fur trade with information that is 
timely and essential to purchasing fur 
apparel that will give satisfaction in 
wear and style. 

Much of the material has been re- 
printed from articles written by Mr. 
Silverstein. Acknowledgment is made to 
McGraw-Hill, publishers, and Consum- 
ers Union. 


The Modern American Con- 
sumer, His Problems and His Op- 
portunities, is a 67-page booklet 
planned as “an introductory unit for 
teacher and pupil planning of consum- 
er education.” It is the first of a series 
of such units being prepared by the 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, a Department of the Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Other units now available are: Learn- 
ing to Use Advertising, Time on Your 
Hands, Investing in Yourself, Economic 
Choices for Americans and Using Stand- 
ards and Labels. The price per unit is 
25 cents a copy. Discounts are given on 
quantity orders. 

This introductory unit opens with a 
chapter, Getting Our Bearings, which 
describes the changes in production and 
distribution of consumer goods and 
poses certain questions regarding them. 
Chapters 2 and 3, Surveying the Rocks 
on Our Route and Charting Our 
Course, raise more questions and prob- 
lems for discussion and suggest a few 
projects and activities. Appendix A lists 
references and aids for the teacher. Ap- 
pendix B offers a 20-page Definition of 
Consumer Education in Terms of Its 
Purposes. 

In view of the time, thought and 
money that has gone into the prepara- 
tion of this and companion units, it 
would seem advisable for all home econ- 
omists to read and consider carefully the 
material presented in this series of 
“teaching—learning units for use in sec- 
ondary schools.” 

(Continued on page 574) 
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IS HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children 
are handicapped in their schoolwork 


by improper diets 


It has been amply demonstrated 
that children deprived of proper 
food, children fed haphazardly, 
sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or 
retain what they learn as well, as 
children whose diets are good. 

Yet survey after survey shows 
that all these things which should 


never happen do happen in many 
American homes. 

Obviously, there is no single 
answer to the problem of better 
nutrition in America, but authori- 
ties agree that part of the answer 
is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will 
be based on the latest authorita- 
tive information and perfected 


with the help.of a committee of 
educators. 

These materials are soon to be 
tested with the cooperation of a 
number of rural, suburban and 
city schools. : 

The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


























GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least ono 
serving @ day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS...fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
. +. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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NEW MONEY MANAGEMENT 
BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO 


GUARD YOUR 


HEALTH...AND 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


Practical aid to classroom work 


This new, authoritative booklet — titled 
MONEY MANAGEMENT, THE 
HEALTH DOLLAR fills a need long 
felt by teachers, home economists and 
homemakers for a simple, complete well- 
organized statement of money manage- 
ment principles as applied to health. 


PROMOTES GOOD HEALTH, HELPS 
SAVE MONEY. How to stock a home 
medicine chest with the best and most 
useful articles — how to select the right 
doctor, nurse and hospital for individ- 
uals with various incomes—how to 
take advantage of free and nominal 
cost services offered by the Public 
Health Department, state institutions, 
hospitals, medical and dental schools — 
how to understand even the most ob- 
scure health and accident policy — these 
and many other questions are answered 
in this new booklet. 

BASED ON FACTS, BACKED BY AU- 
THORITY. Every statement made in 
THE HEALTH DOLLAR is based on 
careful research. The booklet, prepared 
in non-technical language, is a syn- 
thesis of the most important facts and 
the most authoritative opinion available. 
It’s a complete “short course” in how to 
guard your health and pocketbook at 
the same time. 

HELPFUL TO TEACHERS. As experience 
has proved to be true in the case of 
other Household Consumer Education 
Booklets, teachers will find THE 
HEALTH DOLLAR more than ordinar- 
ily useful as an aid to classroom work. 
It will be particularly valuable in 
classes devoted to home economics, 
money management, hygiene, home 
nursing and kindred subjects. 

SEND FIVE CENT STAMP. Copies for per- 
sonal or classroom use are available at 
5c each. Use the coupon below to order 
one copy or as many as you need. 

ONE OF MANY HELPFUL BOOKLETS. 
Household publishes many other book- 
lets on the subject of Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship, all of them 
useful in classroom work and of interest 
to any teacher or homemaker personally. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago II, Illinois 

One of America's leading family finance 

organizations with 331 branches in 217 cities 











Research Department PHE-K 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

CO Please send me.............000 copies of your new 
booklet, MONEY MANAGEMENT, THE HEALTH 
DOLLAR. I enclose...............cents in stamps (5c 
for each booklet). 


(1 Send me a list of other titles available in your 
Library of Consumer Education. 
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A Crossword Puzzle for Home Economists 


HorizontTat 


1 and:8. Handy in case of a 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
29. 


“pressing engagement.” 


To melt 
Traveled 


Nail-care instrument 


Make over 

Hard of hearing 
Turn right 
Period of time 
Continent 


Part of magazine (abbr.) 


Place 

Family bonds 
Ireland 

Slow poke 
Mother Earth 
Choice 


- Rodent 


Rests 


. Secret agent 
. Negative atom 


Outside of fruit 
Mineral spring 
Circle of thread 
Believe 

Printer’s measure 
Male parent 

Gael 

Bobbin 


- Work-unit 


Hallowe’en frolic 
Platform 

Paper measure 
Type of light 

At any time 
Spike of cereal 
Message 


CHeENANVA whe 


VERTICAL 
Cloth measure 


. Rubber ring 


To put forth 

Teacher rule (abbr.) 
Whip 

Opinion 

Stop 

Little word; big meaning 
Outfit 


. Of olive tree 


Sewing necessity 
Electrical unit 
To scoff at 
Source of heat 
To close 

Is sick 

About face 

Clip off 


. Small quantity 


Handle 

Act 

Model 

Obtained 
Prophet 

Electric measure 
Christmas 
Sediment 


- Yellowish color 


To root in soil 
Electrical device 
Surface 

Large plant 
Volcanic soil 

Type of fish 

An Indian language 
Jewel 

Manuscript (abbr.) 
A direction (abbr.) 


(See solution on page 586) 
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FOR TEACHING IN PEACETIME- 
2 NEW booklets on canned foods - BOTH FREE! 








h “High School Manual on Commercially 

Canned Foods.” 
A new, nontechnical teaching aid which gives in- 
teresting, factual, and accurate data on every 
aspect of canned foods. 

The book is fully illustrated with clear photo- 
graphs. It contains a wealth of comprehensive 
charts and tables to aid you and your pupils in the 
study of essential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, 
calories, and recommended dietary allowances. 

If you need a few additional copies for classroom 
reference use, we shall be glad to send them. Sorry the 
quantity does not permit full student distribution. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLETS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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ra “Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods.” 
The most complete recipe book we’ve ever pub- 
lished, and one you’ll certainly want to own. 

Tested recipes, selected as individual dishes or 
part of complete menus. An invaluable pantry-shelf 
index tells you what recipes can be made from 
canned foods on hand. There’s a handy reference 
guide to common can sizes. Plus extensive nutri- 
tional facts and other interesting data. 

Supply unlimited on these—you can have all you 
need! Send the coupon for both of these valuable 
booklets now! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. (HOME ECONOMICS SECTION) 
MMR POU TIO Gsscccnccoscsconsescessccsscee ) free copies of “‘High 


School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods.” 


Please send me (.........:csses0+0++ ) free copies of ‘‘Appetizing 
Recipes From Canned Foods.”’ 
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Poor appetite in children so often the 
cause of listlessness and lack of stamina, 
usually yields to Ovaltine. Children take 
it with relish, without coaxing. 





Elderly industrial workers frequently re- 
quire better nutrition than their ordinar- 
ily eaten meals provide. Three glassfuls 
of Ovaltine added to the daily diet read- 
ily bring the intake of essential nutrients 
to excellent levels. 





During pregnancy and lactation, when 
the requirement of many nutrients is 
greatly increased, Ovaltine, as the meal- 
time beverage and between meals, may 
be depended upon to satisfy this addi- 
tional need, and do so without undesir- 
able weight gains. 


In recent years, considerable emphasis has been given to the 
acknowledged nutritional importance of vitamins in health 
and disease. Unfortunately, this publicity has tended to de- 
tract from the recognized significance of other, equally e: 
sential food factors. Proteins, sources of caloric food energy, 
and minerals play just as important a role in maintaining the 
normal functioning of the body and in promoting good 
health, stamina, and a sense of well-being. In fact, recent 
studies have shown that self medication with vitamins is all 
too prevalent and unnecessary, constituting a wasteful and 
uneconomical practice. 

When nutritional augmentation is called for, a balanced 
food supplement is needed. Although an excellent source of 
B complex and other vitamins, Ovaltine is more than merely 
a purveyor of these nutritional factors. Prepared with milk, 
this delicious food drink provides, in addition, biologically 
adequate protein, readily utilized carbohydrate and fat, and 
essential minerals. It is a balanced food supplement which 
is widely used in health and during many illnesses. Three 
glassfuls daily supply a goodly proportion of the require- 
ments of many nutritional essentials, a valuable aid in making 


the total food intake nutritionally optimal. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Yo oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


i ee eae 31.2 Gm. MHTRINR. i ese pneks os 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE ....... 62.43 Gm. WTAIND GS his ae 480 1.U. 
1 ACR Se eee 29.34 Gm. ... ae 1.296 mg. 
ees 1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN. ........ 1.278 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS ........ .903 Gm. _.. See 7.0 mg. 
Re Serr 11.94 mg. _, ee eee 5 mg. 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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These five student teachers, photographed with their supervising teacher, will not be amateurs in their first teaching positions 





The Direction of Student Teachers 


By Ethel Reed Watters 


Teacher Trainer in Home Economies Education 
East Carolina Teachers College 
Greenville, South Carolina 


UCCESSFULLY guiding student 
teachers through a real experience 
program demands the highest type 

of counseling, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing questions from student teachers: 
How much help should I expect of my 
high school supervising teacher? What 
is expected of a student teacher? Do I, 
as a student teacher, decide what units 
are to be taught during my student 
teaching period, or does the supervising 
teacher offer suggestions on units and 
materials? How may I maintain teacher- 
student relationships on friendly terms 
and yet keep the respect of my pupils? 
What behavior problems occur most fre- 
quently and how do we go about solving 
these problems? How different, if any, 
is the method of teaching eighth grade 
boys from methods used in other classes 
in home economics? How can I get girls 
to start to work on home projects after 
they have been planned? What can you 
do with students who want to continue 
the way they are doing things even 
after you have shown them a better way? 
A familiar problem to teacher trainers 
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and supervising teachers is the direction 
of student teachers so as to develop 
within them initiative, self-reliance, re- 
sourcefulness, independence and other 
essential qualities. It is recognized that 
teacher-pupil planning on the high 
school level is valuable in determining 
goals and ways of reaching them. Will 
such a procedure prove equally effective 
on the student-teacher level? This article 
will show how this type of planning has 
been used in an attempt to improve the 
quality of guidance rendered by teacher 
trainers and high school supervising 
teachers. 

For the past five years two hundred 
and thirty majors in home economics 
have done their student teaching under 
the guidance of the writer. One hun- 
dred and thirty-one of these have taught 
in student teaching centers off campus. 
Most of these have lived in the com- 
munities where they taught. The re- 
maining ninety-nine have done student 
teaching in the local high school. 

A brief description of the plan for 
guiding the program of student teach- 
ing is given here in order that the back- 
ground may be better understood. All 
candidates for student teaching have a 
double major, one in home: economics 
and one in science or social science. 
Some of the factors considered in the 


selection of off-campus student teaching 
centers are: recommendations from the 
state department of education and the 
state supervisor of home economics; the 
conditions of buildings and equipment; 
the qualifications of the teachers; the 
attitude of the principal, superintend- 
ent and teachers toward training student 
teachers; distance from the college; avail- 
able living accommodations in the 
community. The number placed in 
each center ranges from two to six, de- 
pending upon the number of classes 
available and other factors already 
mentioned. 

Guidance is given through individual 
and group conferences with principals, 
high school supervising teachers and 
student teachers. Some of these confer- 
ences are held on the college campus 
and some in the public schools during 
visits there, all conferences being care- 
fully planned in advance. Aids used in 
following up conferences include visits 
and guide sheets which have been de- 
veloped in conference such as “‘Sug- 
gested Guide to High School Supervis- 
ing Teachers for Planning with Student 
Teachers,” “Suggested Guide for Use 
by Student Teachers in Determining 
Goals and Ways of Reaching Them,” 
“Suggestions for Making Observations,” 
“Suggestions for Making and Recording 
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Home Visits,” “Guide to Teachers and 
Student Teachers for Making Progress 
Reports,” “Suggested Guide for Devel- 
oping a Rating Scale for Teachers.” 
These forms are not given out as rules 
to follow. They represent procedures 
developed in conferences, tried in actual 
practice, revised, and tried again. 

Experiences provided for the student 
teacher include as many of the phases 
of the normal teacher’s program as time 
and ability will permit. 

At the end of the student teaching 
period, student teachers are guided in 
summarizing a rating scale for a success- 
ful teacher of home economics and in 
evaluating their experiences and growth 
in the light of standards set up. High 
school supervising teachers and the head 
teacher trainer make an evaluation in 
the same manner. These evaluations 
are discussed in conferences of teacher 
trainer, high school supervising teacher 
and student teacher, until an under- 
standing is reached as to difficulties over- 
come and weaknesses still existing. 


Values from Student Teaching 


When the progress reports made by 
the thirty-five student teachers of last 
year were summarized, the final report 
showed a total of thirty-nine desirable 
personal traits or habits which the stu- 
dent teachers felt they. had developed 
or improved during their student teach- 
ing experience; twenty-eight undesirable 
traits or habits minimized or overcome; 
twenty-six “other evidences of personal 
growth and development,” and ten “evi- 
dences of development in professional 
attitude.” A few of the desirable traits 
or habits listed the greatest number of 
times under each heading are given here. 
Desirable personal traits or habits de- 
veloped or improved include better 
grooming, budgeting time, poise, friend- 
liness, self-confidence, better posture, 
better English, self-control, use of im- 
proved vocabulary, living by a schedule, 
and improved work habits. Undesirable 
traits or habits reported as minimized 
or overcome are the wasting of time, 
poor spelling, poor health habits, ner- 
vousness, tardiness, uncontrolled tem- 
per, sarcasm and speaking too rapidly. 
Other evidences of personal growth and 
development include ability to adapt 
material to student level, improved re- 
lationship with students, increased abil- 
ity to plan, feeling at ease before a 
group, reading a greater variety of help- 
ful magazines, deeper appreciation for 
superiors, ability to analyze self and 
correct faults. Evidences of improved 
professional attitude listed are the abil- 
ity to take and use wisely criticism and 
suggestions, respect for another’s point 
of view, and a growing interest in stu- 
dents and in teaching. 

After evaluations have been made stu- 
dent teachers are encouraged to list the 
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procedures tried and found helpful, and 
to make suggestions which they would 
like to pass on to future student teach- 
ers, high school supervising teachers, 
college teachers, and the resident and 
field teacher trainers. This summary of 
suggestions is based on needs recognized 
throughout the quarter and particularly 
those recalled during the evaluation 
process. Usually the decision to make 
such a list comes as a result of needs 
and desires expressed voluntarily in con- 
ferences. Student teachers make these 
lists in a most serious and sincere man- 
ner after being assured that their sug- 
gestions will be treated confidentially. 
Names of those making certain sugges- 
tions are not disclosed. A few of the 
suggestions! made under conditions de- 
scribed are listed in the order in which 
they appeared most frequently: 


Suggestions to 
Prospective Student Teachers 
1, Get to know your students as soon 

as possible. Make friends with them 
and gain their confidence through 
home visits, individual records, seat- 
ing charts and conferences. 

2. Never get behind in your work. 
Start to work the first day and con- 
tinue working, never putting off 
until tomorrow what you can do 
today. 

3. Plan your time carefully from the 
beginning. Don’t waste daylight 
hours and sit up late at night. 
Budget time by working out a time 
schedule and living by it as nearly 
as possible. 

4. Keep files (both personal and de- 
partments) as straight as possible, 
and add to them. 

- Secure a driver’s license. You will 
need this for home visits. 

. In the first week become acquainted 
with all reference materials as well 
as illustrative materials and files. 

7. Participate in as many activities in 
school as possible, including profes- 
sional and community activities. 

- Collect illustrative and _ teaching 
materials on the level of high school 
students, saving bulletin board mate- 
rials and other teaching aids to add 
to your files. 

9. Write units early in the quarter. 

10. Visit students as early as possibie 
and also have conferences with 
them. 

. Investigate the department and find 
out where things are. 

12. Have a definite interest in each 
student and let her know of your 
interest. 

13. Observe and be with your students 


1 


= 


1 


— 





1 Approximately two hundred suggestions were listed, 
some of them as many as twenty-four times each, but 
only those suggestions appearing more than three times 
are given in this article. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


ai. 


28. 


— 
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as much as possible in order to ge 
acquainted with them. 

Make and keep good notes during 
methods class. 

Start immediately on observations, 
units and other work. 

Be firm but not harsh with your 
students the first day. Do not let 
them get the upper hand. 

Feel free to ask for or invite criti- 
cism; be willing to take suggestions 
and use them. 

Keep accurate accounts. 

Keep a record of teaching mate- 
rials used and see that it is returned 
to the proper place. 

Organize files and take along only 
materials needed. 

Subscribe to and read professional 
magazines systematically. 

Get acquainted with college and 
high school supervisors early. Look 
upon them as friends who are in- 
terested in your success. 

Have clothes clean and in good 
condition before you begin student 
teaching. This will save you worry 
and give you more time. 

Get more experience speaking be- 
fore a group. 

Learn to write on the blackboard. 
Get as much experience as possible 
with different groups. 

Don’t carry a chip on your shoul- 
der. 

Be sure of your subject matter. 


Sanpete to 
Supervising Teachers 
Criticism, both adverse and favor- 
able, is helpful and appreciated. 
Let student teachers know at the 
beginning of the quarter what is 
required of them. 

Have enough individual conferences 
with each student teacher to under- 
stand her and to work with her on 
her weak points. 

Do not criticize the student teacher 
too much at first but give her any 
suggestions that might be of help 
to her in her teaching. 

Help the student teacher but not to 
the extent that she will depend 
upon you rather than herself. 
Through conferences held at least 
once a week, help the student teach- 
er to see the difference between 
guidance and the teaching of sub- 
ject matter. 

Give the student teacher a chance 
to try her own methods and really 
be on her own to some extent. 


- Help the student teacher to plan 


the time and work to best advan- 
tage. 

Be more specific as to statements 
made in conference. 
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Suggestions to 
College Teachers 


1. Let the college student participate 
more in class discussion. (This will 
help the student teacher and pre- 
vent her lecturing, especially at the 
first of her student teaching period.) 

2. Try to present subject matter to 
students in such a way that they can 
use it when they do their student 
teaching. 

3. Correlate subject matter with meth- 
ods of teaching in high school. 

4. Require more files and have these 
files more on the economic level of 
the average student. 

5. Require more oral reports and stress 
their importance as well as written 
work. 

6. Tighten up on students and get 
them to study more. They will real- 
ly appreciate you more when they 
begin to teach. 


Suggestions to 
Resident Teacher Trainer 


1. Try to visit student teachers once 
a week. 

2. Give adverse and favorable criti- 
cism. 

3. Continue weekly conferences, giving 


helpful suggestions following ob- 


servations. 

4, Encourage students and compliment 
them on any work that is particu- 
larly good, but let them understand 
that you expect them to do more 
and better work. 

5. Be more specific and definite about 
assignments. 

6. Give student teachers a list of things 

expected of them throughout the 

quarter. 

Offer suggestions for improvement. 

8. Be more specific as to individual 
problems. 


st 


Special Recommendations 
to Field Teacher Trainer 


(concerning her work with 
student teachers) 

1. Visit the student teachers as often 
as possible. 

2. Give advice when needed and make 
suggestions as to improvements in 
the department. 

3. Confer with student teachers on 
what is expected of a beginning 
teacher. 

At the end of each quarter the sug- 
gestions made by the group completing 
student teaching are studied carefully 
by the writer, edited, summarized and 
typed. From time to time the lists of 
suggestions are discussed in conference 
with department staff members at the 
coHege, with high school supervising 
teachers, with student teachers and with 
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methods students. The same suggestions 
are also discussed in joint student-teach- 
er and supervisor conferences. 

Finally, the high school supervising 
teachers listed their suggestions for im- 
proving the program of guiding student 
teaching. It is interesting to note that 
most of their suggestions had been in- 
cluded in the lists submitted by student 
teachers. Through additional sugges- 
tions prospective student teachers were 
urged to make use of summer experi- 
ences including home projects, of high 
school facilities including the library, 
and of extra-curricular experiences, such 
as the college home economics club, to 
become more adequately prepared for 
student teaching. Some valuable sug- 
gestions were also offered the college 
supervisor and college teachers. 

This study has not been carried far 
enough to warrant definite conclusions, 
but a careful study of all reports re- 
ferred to seems to indicate that: 

1. Student-teacher participation in 
planning, carrying out and evalu- 
ating the teacher-training program 
is stimulating, makes for closer co- 
ordination and results in more effec- 
tive work. 

2. When student teachers become 
aware of their needs and opportu- 
nities, they usually welcome guid- 
ance and use the help given to good 
advantage. 

3. The student teaching experience 
may contribute much to the devel- 
opment of a well-rounded person as 
well as specific teaching ability. 

4. Guiding student teachers demands 

* a high type of personalized instruc- 
tion and the use of effective coun- 
seling techniques. 


5. Close cooperation between all teach- 
ers working with the pre-service pro- 
gram from the freshman to the sen- 
ior level, and between students and 
teachers, is desirable if not essential 
to an effective teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

6. Student teachers not only desire but 

need help in recognizing, from time 

to time, their own progress. 


7. One of the greatest needs recog- 
nized by student teachers and their 
supervising teachers is the ability to 
manage time wisely and the develop- 
ment of desirable work habits. 


8. Another need also felt keenly by 
student teachers is that of establish- 
with their students as early as pos- 
sible desirable relationships. 


9. Student teachers feel that definite 
preparation for student teaching 
should begin earlier in their college 
experience. 


10. Personal weaknesses or limitations 
are much more readily recognized 
by student teachers when they are 
placed in a normal teaching situa- 
tion. 
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Future homemakers welcoming the opening of El Centro de Trabajos Domesticos 








Virginia Ortiz, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, left the Farm 
Security Administration in the spring 
of 1944 to enter South American work 
as a Home Management Officer for the 
Food Supply Division of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. The Insti- 
tute, through its two operating divi- 
sions, Food Supply and Health, aims at 
improving the level of living of the 
people in the other American Republics 
through cooperative programs embody- 
ing the technique of learning by doing. 


Paraguay s Community Work Center 


OFT morning light blurs the Para- 

guayan countryside into pastel green 

fields and bathes the red earth of 
winding roads and paths over which 
women walk gracefully on bare feet, 
baskets of vegetables balanced on their 
heads. 

They are going to market to sell the 
products grown on their small farms 
and afterwards to E] Centro de Trabajos 
Domesticos, (The Center of Domestic 
Economy) in the Village of Capiata. It 
is of “El Centro” that they speak, for 
here they have found a new life. 

“Today,” one of them smiles proudly, 
“I shall finish my new mattress of cot- 
Rais 

“I finished mine two weeks ago,” an- 
other says, speaking rapidly in the Gua- 
rani tongue of the country. “And my 
man snores louder than ever in his new 
comfort. Next I shall give him a sheet 
of pure apoye which I am weaving on 
the telar (loom). 

“Two more days and I shall finish my 
new dress.” The married one smiles 
knowingly, hearing the voice of the 
young senorita, for there is more in her 
eyes than the mere thought of the new 
dress. Only three nights to the fiesta— 
and Paraguayan nights are moon-bright 
during the month of May. 

“What is ‘El Centro de Trabajos Do- 
thesticos’?”” queries Rita, her dark eyes 
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staring in childlike wonderment. “I’ve 
been away for months.” 

The story of the Community Work 
Center at Capiata, Paraguay, begins 
early in September, 1944, when two 
girls, one a North American and the 
other a Paraguayan, came to the village 
with an idea and a plan. 

One day the local official asked all 
the women in the neighborhood to as- 
semble at the City Hall. The women 
of Capiata wondered at the official’s 
summons but decided to heed the call. 

At the appointed time a large crowd 
of curious, inquiring women gathered 
in the City Hall. There they learned 
they were to receive a message from 
their young Norte Americana amiga, 
Virginia Ortiz, who was in charge of 
this new idea. 

She stood in front of the group and 
for several minutes silently observed 
her audience, her warm smile expressing 
friendship and sympathy. She began 
speaking in Spanish which surprised her 
listeners. Her words, plain and old- 
fashioned, were directed to the peasant 
women whose ways she understood and 
loved. 

There were some present belonging 
fo the older generation who spoke no 
other tongue but Guarani dialect. For 
her benefit, Senorita Aurora Troche, a 
local girl, acted as interpreter. 


Miss Ortiz pictured for her audience 
a dwelling which was modern, com- 
fortable and completely equipped—like 
the homes of their North American 
neighbors, she said. The house was to 
be leased by their government. It would 
be their house, their school, their haven. 
They could repair to it for the purpose 


(Continued on page 572) 





Dona Cuca delights in working on the 
telar and teaching the ancient patterns 
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Part IIl=Faectors 


Influencing 


The Development of Home Economics 


By Maude Williamson 
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Professor of Home E 
Colorado A & M College 
Fort Collins 


science and domestic art developed 

slowly in four directions—domestic 
science in the new land grant colleges; 
domestic art and science in the grades 
in the public schools; domestic science 
in the cooking schools for women; and 
domestic science and art in the technical 
institutes. The first was the forerunner 
of the college home economics of today. 
The second was the beginning of our 
high school homemaking education. 
The third formed was the forerunner of 
teacher training in home economics. 

Various economic, social and educa- 
tional influences caused these develop- 
ments, for they reflected the broad social 
and economic changes of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. : 

During the seventies and later, chang- 
ing conditions and increasing knowledge 
were leading into a new philosophy 
concerning women, home life and edu- 
cation for home life. The Civil War 
had given impetus to the urge of wom- 
en for freedom and equality. Increased 
expansion into the new West created a 
great demand for teachers. Industrial 
development increased in tempo. The 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 exhibited 
the telephone and the first huge clumsy 
typewriter which were to so influence 
the work of women in later generations 
and were to play a key role in creating 
their economic independence. (One 
smiles today over the early belief that 
women did not have the physical 
strength to manipulate the typing ma- 
chine). Oil lamps supplanted candles. 
Central heating was introduced in the 
sixties and seventies, and Edison de- 
veloped the incandescent lamp in 1879. 
Bath tubs were still a rarity. 

Changes in home life due to various 
industrial innovations were well de- 
scribed by Frances E. Willard in a talk 
to educators at the first women’s evening 
of the National Education Association 
in 1884. 

“Women picked their own geese and 
did their own dying, and here came the 
brotherhood and they took the washtub 
and carried that out of the home and 
built great laundries, and they set little 
nibbling fingers at work on that weav- 
ing and spinning; and did it by steel 
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fingers, and it did not tire the woman’s 
fingers any more, and they are going on 
at such a rate that I predict that they 
will soon have the cook stove out of the 
house, and I am not sorry. I do not 
think we shall have so many dinners 
with a boiled lady at the head of the 
feast. . . . Because you (men) have ac- 
complished so much already is the rea- 
son that women’s hands are free to take 
up this splendid work of teaching, and 
these grand endeavors of philosophy.” 

But women were not on an equal 
footing with men. 

“TIf.a woman and a man were by their 
industry to raise two barrels of potatoes 
and each took a barrel to the market, 
the market price would be given to each 
for their goods. If a woman and a man 
by their industry and training grow the 
ability to teach, and take those goods to 
sell in the educational market, both be- 
ing of the same quality, tried, by every 
test, the man will be paid by the pur- 
chaser nearly fifty per cent more than 
the woman; and the latter is of neces- 
sity obliged to take the unrighteous 
offer.’’2 

By the seventies, many people were 
questioning current educational prac- 
tices, and the importance of science was 
discussed at many educational meetings. 
Darwin with his ‘Origin of the Species” 
and Spencer with his “Education: Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Physical” were in- 
fluencing educators toward thinking of 
the biological sciences as applied to hu- 
man living, of education for life, of 
applying all science to life and its activi- 
ties. Spencer believed and wrote that 
we must settle first what things it most 
concerns mankind to know. His answer 
for mankind was: 

“In what way to treat the body; in 
what way to treat the mind; in what 
way to manage our affairs; in what way 
to bring up a family; in what way to 
behave as a citizen; in what way to 
utilize all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies—how to use all 
our faculties to the greatest advantage 
of ourselves and others—how to live com- 
pletely. And this being the great thing 
needful for us to learn, is, by conse- 
quence, the great thing which educa- 
tion has to teach.” 





1Frances E. Willard, ‘‘Woman's Work in Education.” 
Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1884, pp. 162-163. 

2Walter Smith, ‘Art Education, Scholastic and Indus- 
trial.”’ The Teacher. Nov. 1872. 

3Herbert Spencer, ‘Education: Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical.’ 1862. 
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This new philosophy expressed by 
Spencer in 1862, exerted ‘great influence 
upon education and formed the foun- 
dation upon which land grant colleges 
and technical institutes were built. It 
can readily be understood that the new 
agricultural colleges developed first in 
the rural West, and the industrial insti- 
tutes and manual training in the indus- 
trial East. 

But science and industry in education 
were not respectable in traditional edu- 
cational circles, and the new schools 
were looked down upon by the educa- 
tional elite. We are still somewhat 
under the shadow of this disapproval. 

(Continued on page 576) 
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Clinics for Adults 


SE 


Care, Use and Repair 


of Electrical Equipment 


WE 


By Lela O’Toole 


Southwest District Supervisor 
Home Economics Education, Oklahoma 


NE of the specific goals toward 
() which homemaking teachers. in 

Oklahoma have worked this year is 
“the conservation of materials,” and 
one of the most successful ways of en- 
couraging adults to conserve has been 
through clinics. 

These clinics have been the result of 
careful joint planning by representa- 
tives of the homemaking teachers, the 
home service directors of the Public 
Service Companies of Oklahoma, and 
the district supervisors of home eco- 
nomics education. The district super- 
visor and one of the home service direc- 
tors worked together with teachers in 
conducting the first clinics. 

Teachers who offered clinics in their 
communities found the following sug- 
gestions helpful: 


General Suggestions: 

1. See that the community is well in- 
formed about the clinic through pub- 
licity in the local paper and an- 
nouncements to club groups. Ask 
clubs to appoint representatives to be 
responsible for getting persons to 
attend. 

2. Have a bulletin board available for 
displaying posters. 

3. Have tables on which people attend- 
ing the clinic can do repair work. 

4. Have tables available for an exhibit 
of materials on care, use and repair 
of electrical equipment (pamphlets, 
posters, etc.). 

5. Have a blackboard handy. 


Newspaper publicity should 

include: 

1. Date of clinic. 

2. Time of clinic. 

3. Place where clinic is to be held. 

4. Name of specialist who assists with 
clinic. 
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of Public Service Co. 


ter able to use electrical equipment. 


You need to bring, if possible— 


2. Small screw driver. 
3. Old pair of scissors. 


What? A clinic on ‘Care, Use and Repair of Electrical Equipment.” 


Whom? It is to be conducted by Mrs. Emma J. Wisdom, Home Service Director 


Why? To assist you to care for, to make simple repairs, and to learn to be bet- 


When? Tuesday, March 13, at 2:00 o’clock. 


1. Electric cord (may be damaged) with appliance and/or outlet plug. 


4. Old lamp which you might wish to remodel. 


Please tell your friends and neighbors about the clinic, invite them to come with you. 











5. List of materials persons attending 
need to bring to clinic. 
6. Purpose of clinic and description of 
service to be offered. 
One teacher, in addition to the news- 
paper publicity, sent a postal card to 
about 100 homemakers as above: 


The homemaking teacher 

will need to furnish: 

1. A box of fuses. 

. A roll of engineer’s tape. 

. A roll of friction tape. 

. A vacuum cleaner (to be used by the 
home service director in demonstra- 
tion on the care of the vacuum clean- 
er) 

5. An electric iron (to be used by the 
home service director on the demon- 
stration on care of the iron). 

6. The home service director will use 
the refrigerator and stove in the 
homemaking department in the dem- 
onstration on the care of these pieces 
of equipment. 
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Materials which persons attend- 
ing the clinic need to furnish: 


1. Electric cord with outlet plug and/or 
electric cord with appliance plug 
which may be damaged. This will 
be used to learn to splice and repair 
cords and to apply the outlet and 
appliance plugs. 

2. Small screw driver. 

3. A pair of old scissors. 

4. Old lamp which may be remodeled. 
The programs for the clinics have 


varied. Some of them have included the 

following: 

1. Pointers on the use of electricity— 
use of the fuse and fuse box, the 
type of bulbs and outlets desirable, 
etc. 

. How to make equipment last longer. 
Demonstration and discussion of use 
and care of: 

a. Ironing equipment 

b. Vacuum cleaners 

c. Refrigerators 
d. Stoves 
e. Household rubber. 

3. How to make electric cords last 

longer. 

Demonstration and discussion: Each 

person learning to repair a cord and 

to apply an outlet plug and appli- 
ance plug. 

4. Renovating old electric lamps. 
Demonstration and discussion: Per- 
sons bring old lamps and receive 
suggestions for improvement. 

Some free materials were available 
and distributed to the women attending 
the clinics. Among the most helpful 
were the leaflets and posters available 
from the Department of Agriculture on 
the care and repair of household equip- 
ment. Other good free or inexpensive 
teaching aids were obtained from equip- 
ment manufacturers, often in quantities 
for distribution to adult classes. 
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Definition of adult education: A _ rem- 
edy for people who can read but not 
right. —Anonymous 
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Foreign Foods 


From India and China 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


ited by the dietary laws of the vari- 

ous groups. The Moslems may eat 
beef, lamb, chicken and fish, but natu- 
rally no pork. Some Hindu groups allow 
fish, lamb or fowl, never beef—the cow 
being a sacred animal. The strictest 
Hindu diet, however, is entirely vege- 
tarian. 

The Indian sits on the ground and 
eats with his right hand only, the left 
being used for serving into the individ- 
ual dish. Moreover one finds table silver 
as we know it only in European homes 
or hotels, the native people following 
the thought that “fingers were made 
before forks.” 

Most people seem of the opinion that 
the East Indian diet consists exclusively 


T«: menus of India are strictly lim- 


of curry, so hot as to be almost inedible’ 


unless one is accustomed to it. Ad- 
mittedly curry is an acquired taste for 
it is spicy, flavorful and hotter than the 
blander foods to which we of the Occi- 
dent are accustomed, but it can be 
modified to suit Western tastes without 
losing its individuality. 

Actually there are from fifty to a hun- 
dred varieties of curry, some quite 
bland, some very hot, some moist, others 
almost dry, but all eaten with an abund- 
ance of well-cooked rice. It may not 
be generally known that curry is not 
a single spice but a composite blend 
of many seeds, herbs and flavorings; its 
characteristic deep yellow color being 
given by turmeric, a member of the 
ginger family. In India curry is pre- 
pared fresh daily by pounding and 
maceration of the various ingredients 
with a roller on a “curry stone.” Here, 
of course, we must purchase it in dry 
powdered form in tin or bottle. 

Curries should be cooked long and 
slowly and should always contain some 
acid ingredient—lemon, tart apple or 
rhubarb being the most common. Some- 
times the rice itself is curried and served 
with a ragout, gravy or sauce in which 
the spicy condiment is omitted, but 
usually it is plain rice which accom- 
panies the curry, with chutney, minced 
peppers, minced hard-cooked egg, finely 
chopped peanuts and ceconut passed as 
accessories in a compartmented relish 
dish. 

Salads, frequently with herb dressings, 
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and juicy fruit desserts are likely to fol- 
low the curry, while that delicious pud- 
ding, Haloa, is also held in high esteem. 


Caleutta Curry 


2 tablespoons oil 14 cup diced 

2 onions, sliced celery 

1 clove garlic, 1 diced tart 
sliced apple 


_ 


to 114 tablespoons Small piece fresh 
curry powder ginger root 
114 tablespoons 1 teaspoon salt 

flour 1 pound cooked 
1 tablespoon sugar cleaned shrimp, 
2 cups coconut milk chicken, veal or 
14 cup tomato paste lamb 

Boiled rice 

Heat oil and cook in it the onion 
and garlic about five minutes. Add 
curry, flour and sugar, and, when 
smoothly blended, the coconut milk. 
Bring to boiling point, stir in tomato, 
apple, ginger and salt. Cover and sim- 
mer very gently one hour. Now add 
shrimp, chicken or meat cut into cubes. 
Reheat thoroughly without actually 
boiling. Serve with boiled rice and such 
condiments as chutney, grated fresh 
coconut, peanuts, etc. 

For the coconut milk grate one-half 
fresh coconut, pour two cups boiling 
water over, cover, let stand until cool, 
then strain, pressing out all possible 
liquid. If preferred veal, chicken or 
fish stock may be substituted for the 
coconut milk. 


Kedgeree 

cups cooked rice 2 tablespoons 
cup cooked butter or forti- 
smoked fish— fied margarine 
finnan haddie, 1% teaspoon 
whitefish, or kip- _ pepper 
pered herring ] teaspoon minced 
2 hard-cooked eggs, _ parsley, 

chopped (optional) 


=m NO 


Combine all ingredients in double 
boiler and heat very thoroughly. This 
is a favorite breakfast or luncheon dish. 


Bombay Salad 
1 bunch water cress Salt and pepper 
2 firm tomatoes, Bombay 
diced Dressing 
1 cup diced celery Shredded lettuce 


Pick over water cress very carefully, 
discarding any long stems. Combine 
with tomato and celery and season 
lightly with salt and freshly ground 
pepper. Marinate in Bombay Dressing 





Photos from Frederick Lewis 


Chinese coolies eating their lunch on 
the sidewalk near a dock enjoy rice, 
fish, cooked vegetables and soy sauce 


(French Dressing made with lime or 
lemon juice and reinforced with minced 
chutney and crushed hard-cooked .egg 
yolk). Serve as individual salads on 
shredded lettuce. 


Kashmiri Dessert 


Arrange in baking dish first a layer of 
apples, peeled, cored and sliced 14” 
thick. Sprinkle generously with chopped 
blanched almonds and pistachio nuts 
(optional). Repeat layers twice, then 
pour over all blended cream and orange 
juice in equal parts slightly flavored 
with nutmeg or cinnamon. Cover and 
bake in mederately hot oven, 375 de- 
grees F., until apples are tender, about 
half an hour. Serve either hot or cold 


with or without slightly sweetened 
cream. 
Haloa 
1 cup granulated 2 tablespoons butter 
wheat cereal 4 cup coarsely 


chopped nutmeats, 

Dash of salt or thinly slivered 

| tablespoon or grated fresh 
sugar coconut 


3 cups milk 


Spread cereal in shallow pan and 
toast in oven (350 degrees F.) until 
golden colored but not brown, stirring 
frequently for even coloring. Turn into 
double boiler, add half the milk and as 
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this begins to thicken, gradually aaa 
remaining milk with salt, sugar, butter 
and nuts. Cover and cook over hot 
water at least one hour—longer will not 
hurt. Serve hot (scooping from pan 
with large spoon or ice cream server) 
topped with whipped cream or a little 
ice cream. 

There is close kinship between the 
cooking of India and China. Though 
salads are not eaten in China one finds 
many vegetables—soy bean sprouts, cel- 
ery, mild onions, garlic, mushrooms, 
bamboo sprouts—in the savory foods of 
the Chinese. Moreover, vitamins are re- 
tained because Chinese vegetables are 
cooked for very short periods only. Meat 
is used for flavor rather than for bulk, a 
small quantity making savory the gen- 
erous portion of vegetables plus rice or 
noodles. 

As in India, men and women eat sep- 
arately, the men being served first, espe- 
cially in those homes where there has 
been but small contact with the outside 
world. Food service is in bowls rather 
than on plates and the expert manner 
of handling chopsticks arouses our ad- 
miration. 

Many and varied are the tea rites, 
far too many and too important to be 
discussed here. Some ceremonial teas 
are made even more delicately fragrani 
by the addition of various blossoms— 
jasmin or honeysuckle for instance— 
each having its separate significance. It 
goes without saying that sugar, cream 
and lemon are not served with tea. 

No Chinese kitchen is complete with- 
out its kitchen god who watches over 
thecook and who, incidentally, is quite 
apt to be blamed if the cook’s work is 
not satisfactory. 

In this connection don’t forget fat 
jolly little Ho Tai—the god of good liv- 
ing—the god of the eater rather than 
the cook. 


Pork with Sweet-Sour Sauce 


2 green peppers 
Boiling water 


Y% cup oil 
1 clove garlic 


1 small egg 2/3 teaspoon salt 
Dash of salt and 4 slices canned 
pepper pineapple 


2 tablespoons flour 14 cup stock 
] pound lean pork Sweet-Sour Sauce 
Boiled rice 


Wipe peppers, discard seeds, cut pep- 
pers in large pieces then scald in boil- 
ing water about ten minutes. Make a 
batter by beating together the egg, salt 
and pepper, then adding flour and 
blending until smooth. Cut pork into 
cubes and toss in this batter. Mean- 
while heat oil, add garlic very finely 
minced, also salt, and brown the pork 
in this, keeping pieces separate. Discard 
practically all the oil, add pineapple cut 
in small pieces, also the stock and 
drained green peppers. Cover closely 
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and cook gently about ten minutes. Add 
Sweet-Sour Sauce, reheat, and serve with 
boiled rice. 


Sweet-Sour Sauce 


2 tablespoons 2/3 cup stock 
cornstarch Scant 14 cup 
Scant 14 cup sugar _— vinegar 
2 teaspoons soy sauce 
Combine cornstarch and sugar. Heat 
stock and pour over them, stirring con- 
stantly. Return to saucepan in which 
stock was heated, add vinegar and soy, 
bring to boil and simmer five minutes. 


Canton Fried Chicken 
1 frying chicken 2 tablespoons 
(2-214 Ibs.) minced onion 
2 tablespoons oil 2 tablespoons white 


4 tablespoons wine 
soy sauce 1 tablespoon 
Deep frying fat cornstarch 
V4 cup water 1 cup chicken stock 


Salt and pepper 


Have chicken cut into pieces con- 
venient for serving. Rub over with the 
oil to which half the soy sauce has been 
added. Let stand half an hour then fry 
golden brown in deep hot fat (390 de- 
grees F.). Drain off all fat. Now blend 
remaining soy with half the water, the 
onion and the wine, pour over chicken, 
cover closely and cook very gently about 
half an hour. Meanwhile blend corn- 
starch with remaining water, add stock, 
bring to boiling point, season lightly 
with salt and pepper, simmer five min- 
utes and add to this any liquid remain- 
ing in pan in which chicken was finally 
cooked. Pile chicken on platter and 
pass gravy separately. 


The Cooking of Rice 


There are two methods of cooking 
rice, the Indian and the Chinese, di- 





This proprietor of a sidewalk curry 
kitchen in India uses a charcoal stove 


ametrically opposed yet if properly done 
each giving perfect results. 

The Indian cook uses an abundance 
of salted water, two to three quarts to 
two cups of rice. After the rice is 
washed, it is shaken gently into the boil- 
ing water which must be really actively 
boiling. The rice is cooked without 
stirring until tender, probably fifteen to 
twenty minutes, after which it is turned 
into a colander and water (cold or hot) 
lavishly poured through to wash off any 
loose starch. The colander is_ then 
lightly covered with a napkin and set 
over hot water to reheat rice before 
serving. 

The Chinese method is to use one 
and one-half cups of boiling water and 
one teaspoon of salt to one cup of 
washed rice. Place all in top of double 
boiler over direct heat, bring to a rapid 
boil, then cook very gently for ten min- 
utes. By this time the water should be 
evaporated. Now set top of boiler over 
hot water and continue cooking, closely 
covered, for a further ten to fifteen 
minutes. By this method all the starch 
is retained in the rice. 


Almond Cakes 
2 cups sifted flour 
lf4 teaspoon extract 
baking powder __1 very small egg 
2/3 cup shortening Water 
1 cup sugar Split blanched 
almonds 


Combine flour and baking powder, 
work in shortening thoroughly; add 
sugar, then egg, almond extract, and 
just enough water to moisten—probably 
not more than one tablespoonful. Knead 
very thoroughly, divide into about eigh- 
teen portions, roll with hands into balls, 
then press into 14” thick cases. Press 
half an almond in center of each and 
bake about fifteen minutes, having oven 
moderately hot, 375 degrees F., for first 
five minutes, then reducing to 300 de- 
grees F. 


Few drops almond 


Shrimp Omelet 
(Shrimp Foo Yung) 


6 eggs 1 finely minced 

1 can mixed Chinese onion 
vegetables Salt 

4 cup cooked Pepper 


cleaned shrimp, Oil 
shredded Foo Yung Sauce 


Combine well-beaten eggs, vegetables, 
shrimp, onion and seasonings. Have 
ready a well-greased individual frying 
pan. Drop egg mixture into this by 
spoonfuls to cover surface of pan. Fry 
golden brown on both sides. Keep 
omelets hot until all are cooked, then 
serve in portions of three, piled on top 
of each other. Pass Foo Yung Sauce. 

For Foo Yung Sauce blend 1 teaspoon 
sugar, add \4 cup water or stock, and 1 
tablespoon soy sauce. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until thickened. 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 
Editor of the School Lunch Section 


The Sales Approach 


school lunchroom lines every day in the United 

States. The choice of foods available is, in most 
instances, suited to the growing needs of young America. 
Yet how many—or is it how few—choose adequate 
lunches? The answer to this question varies with the 
school. In fact, it varies on different days in the same 
school. The degree to which a school is successful in 
promoting nutritionally adequate lunches is, to a large 
extent, a matter of the sales approach used. 

This sounds commercial. It should. In terms of vol- 
ume, school lunches are Big Business. They differ from 
the usual type of business enterprise only in their defini- 
tion of the term “profit.” School lunchrooms are not 
run for monetary profit. They must be self-supporting, 
of course. But each school lunchroom manager is quite 
as careful to avoid a money profit as to avoid a deficit. 
The profit sought by the school cafeteria is in terms of 
the benefit to be derived from good eating habits on the 
part of its patrons. When the same principles which 
yield financial profit to the commercial cafeteria are 
applied to the school cafeteria with the same degree of 
business acumen, they yield commensurate human 
profits. 

Human profits as well as money profit are based on 
sales. School lunchroom administrators, therefore, have 
not only an incentive but an actual responsibility to 
increase the kind of sales which will yield treasures in 
healthy bodies and minds. This challenges the school 
lunchroom manager to make good-for-you food good to 
eat as well. It stimulates the cooperation of all concerned 
with the school lunchroom. It necessitates a practical 
plan for each school which will induce pupils to practice 
good eating habits and to discover their advantages. 

Is there any reason why nutritionally complete lunches 
should not be made interesting? There is not. The war 
years showed us over and over again that it could be 
done even with grown-ups. In industrial cafeterias, for 
instance, many adults with sharply defined food habits 
were converted to a wiser choice of foods. Likewise, vast 
numbers of men and women in the armed forces were 
educated to eat nutritionally complete meals. Many of 
these adults are the parents of today’s school children. 
Such parents should be of great assistance in helping to 
promote an enlightened school lunch program. Now is 
the time to make use of the nutrition impetus gained 
during the past few years. 

The school picture has its bright spots. The number 
of pupils who now drink milk as a regular part of their 
daily meals is truly encouraging. This has been accom- 
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plished through nutrition-minded school lunch man- 
agers, school teachers and leaders of lay groups. As Dr. 
Grace MacLeod reminds us, “We do ourselves such a 
favor when we drink milk that it seems strange that any- 
one should have to be persuaded to drink milk.” Yet 
some do have to be persuaded—and many have been. 
Salads are increasingly popular. More of the foods essen- 
tial to good nutrition are now welcomed. A growing 
number of people are learning to eat the foods best 
suited to their development. But until the majority 
come to prefer nutritionally complete meals, the respon- 
sibility rests with educators. 

In short, we need to formulate our objectives, work 
out a plan, then put the plan into action. An outline 
for such a plan based on the pattern used by successful 
business concerns might look something like this: 


I. Objectives 

A. Improved eating habits 
1. Learning to eat nutritionally complete meals. 
2. Learning to eat all food on plate. 
3. Practicing table etiquette. 

B. Balanced budget in school lunchroom 


II. Point-of-sale Promotion 
A. Adopt a lunch slogan especially suited to the school. 
Encourage pupils to suggest slogons or possibly have 
a contest on this subject. 
B. Make a survey of the whole lunchroom service; e. g., 
1. The lunchroom itself 
a. Appearance of room, employees, serving coun- 
ter. 
b. Attitude of employees, pupil monitors, patrons, 
c. Attractive decorations, color, lighting, etc. 
d. Adequate ventilation. 
2. Plan of service 
a. Continuous movement of waiting line. 
b. Convenient placing of trays, tableware, etc. 
c. Eye appeal in counter arrangement. 
d. Hot foods obviously hot; cold ones cold. 
e. Clever simple observance of all holidays; e.g., 
Hallowe’en, pumpkin-faced cookies. 
3. Counter service 
a. Menus which follow basic nutrition pattern. 
b. Choices within essential food groups. 
c. Psychology of suggestions in helping pupils to 
make quick decisions. 
d. Courteous service. 
e. Foods neatly arranged on plates. 
(Concluded on page 588) 
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Minnesota Communities Promote the 
School Lunch Program 


By Jo Bjornson 


University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul 


fatigue—these are only a few of the favorable com- 

ments made by teachers in Minnesota schools where 
hot lunches, meeting the food pattern of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, have been served this 
past year to over 180,000 pupils. 


J tine attendance, fewer behavior problems, less 


Interested parents and committee members can take 
a good deal of the credit for putting over these school 
lunches, through their contribution of both services and 
supplies, The actual operation as well as the success of 
the school lunch program is up to the local community, 
though assistance from the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State Department of Education has 
been available in financing and setting up school lunches 
in Minnesota. 


Home Garden Produce Used 


How Minnesota families in some communities are tak- 
ing an active responsibility for the school lunch is illus- 
trated in the Trout Rural School District in Itasca 
County. There every family agreed last spring to plant 
a package of carrot seeds and ten cabbages, with the 
understanding that they would donate all the carrots 
and two of the cabbages for the lunch program. The 
other eight cabbages were planted just in case mortality 
should be high! Each family also agreed to donate a 
bushel of potatoes. 

During the fall, homemakers in the district held “can- 
ning bees” and put up over eighteen bushels of tomatoes 


which will be purchased by the school district. 


School Gardens Provide Vegetables 

Some schools raise their own vegetables. Riverview 
School, connected with the St. Cloud State Teachers’ 
College, is one of these. Gardening is a part of the 
curriculum in the Riverview School, for the teachers 
believe that it is an activity where all the children work 
together for a common end and discover new and excit- 
ing facts by actual experience and observation. When 
the activity was first introduced, the children had in- 
dividual garden plots, Then they decided to raise vege- 
tables for the school lunch. Third grade pupils who 
were studying pioneer history raised corn and squash. 
The fourth grade furnished potatoes; the fifth grade 
grew carrots, beans, beets and onions; the sixth grade 
grew transplants—cabbage and tomatoes. ‘The school 
cook cans the vegetables—around 90 quarts each year. 


Food is Canned or Frozen 


Many communities process vegetables at the commu- 
nity canning centers. Homemakers donate their time on 
designated days to can for the school lunch. For many 
of the Minnesota schools, canning runs into thousands 
of quarts, as in the Oak Grove School in Hennepin 
County where between 2,000 and 3,000 quarts is the 
annual output. 

Freezing is another method of food preservation which 
is being used to advantage in Minnesota. Last year half 
a ton of corn niblets and about 600 pounds of green 
peas were frozen for use in the school lunch program in 
Moorhead. Other vegetables are canned in the Moor- 

(Concluded on page 590) 





School lunch looks mighty good to little Elaine 
Timo at the Erdman School in District 14, Minn. 
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Hot dishes supplement home-packed lunches at the 
Verndale School where students eat at their desks 
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Photo Courtesy United States Department of Agriculture 
This nutritious lunch, made possible by the Federal School Lunch Fund, looks mighty good to young Americans 


Marketing Your School Lunch 


By George H. Chatfield 


New York City Board of Education 


Commissioner Chatfield is the father of the school lunch 
program in the New York City schools. Through his initiative 
and efforts, as many as 115,000 children were served nutri- 
tionally complete lunches daily from the central commissar- 
ies which he organized during the early years of the depres- 
sion. 

The program now includes over 500 elementary schools 
served from the central kitchen; 33 junior high schools, with 
serving units in the individual schools; and 68 academic and 
vocational high schools with individual cafeteria service. 
Commissioner Chatfield’s interest in the welfare of the child 
has prompted him to devote untiring efforts in behalf of the 
legislation needed to continue the Federal School Lunch Pro- 
gram throughout the country. —Katherine Connelly Wisely 


OW to sell what you make is a question which con- 
Hl fronts every manufacturer. If one interprets cor- 

rectly modern merchandising tendencies of the great 
corporation, the idea is to monopolize the field with 
respect to any article for which there is wide demand or 
divide it up among the principal competitors, and let the 
customer take it or leave it. In the long run, whether the 
price is too high or the gadget behind the times, the 
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public will buy in sufficient quantities to maintain the 
accustomed, dividend rates. 

To some extent this is what happens in the school 
lunch field. The number of prospective customers is 
sufficiently large to pay salaries and other expenses, es- 
pecially when the pupil is not allowed to go outside 
and buy from the hot dog wagon or the side street lunch- 
room catering to the small pocketbook and youthful 
demand for the pungent or sweet food or drink. But if 
the school lunch dietitian or the cafeteria manager 
wants to feed the small army of enrolled pupils, then 
there is a different situation to face. 

Frank Washam of Chicago has shown us the way. 
There is no coercion to buy in the Chicago high school 
lunchroom or cafeteria. ‘The doors are not closed during 
the lunch period, yet 80 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
are daily purchasers of the cafeteria’s food which meets 
all the requirements of the type A lunch of the Federal 
School Lunch Program and satisfies the purchasers’ de- 
sires. Candy and pop are not for sale at the lunch 
counter although they may be purchased at an outside 
counter when the balanced lunch has been consumed. 
In my judgment the attempt of dyed-in-the-wool dieti- 
tians to eliminate altogether the consumption of certain 
palate enticing foods when the full nutritional lunch 

(Concluded on page 592) 
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interpreting Federal Luncheon Patterns 


The type A lunch pattern set up by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for meeting 1/3 of the daily 
food requirements of growing boys and girls includes 
five kinds of foods, namely: 

1. One-half pint of milk as a beverage. 

2. Protein food from 2 oz. meat, fish, cheese or peanut 
butter; or 1 egg; or one-third cup cooked beans or peas. 
3. Three-fourths cup of vegetable and/or fruit. 

4. Cereal food from whole grain or enriched bread or 
muffins. 

5. Two teaspoons butter or fortified margarine. 


The fact that a recipe is for a main dish does not 
necessarily make it a protein dish. For example, at first 
glance the recipe for scalloped cabbage with cheese given 
below might appear to meet the protein requirement of 
the type A lunch. A careful analysis, however, will 
show that the small amount of cheese used would need 
to be augmented substantially to provide each student 
with the required 2 oz. of protein food. Nor does this 
recipe, which is an excellent one, provide the full amount 
of vegetables required, It must be supplemented by an- 
other vegetable or fruit to meet the type A lunch pat- 
tern requirement. The recipe does provide a substantial 
portion of the butter or margarine requirement. 


Sealloped Cabbage with Cheese 
Yield: 50 Servings 


1 Ib. American cheese, 
cubed small 

4 tbsp. butter or fortified 
margarine, melted 


13 Ibs. cabbage 
medium sized onions 
2 cups bread crumbs 
4 qts. medium white sauce 


Put cabbage and onions through meat grinder. Cook 
in boiling salted water 5 minutes. Drain (adding this 
water to your soup kettle). Add white sauce and the 
cubes of cheese. Mix well. Turn into shallow baking 
pan. Mix crumbs with melted margarine. Spread over 
top. Bake in moderate oven (350 degrees F.) until heated 
through and brown on top, 10 to 15 minutes. 


Medium White Sauce 
Yield: 4 quarts 
4 tsp. salt 


4 tsp. pepper 
4 qts. milk, scalded 


2 cups butter or fortified 
margarine 
2 cups sifted flour 


Melt margarine over low heat. Add flour and stir to 
smooth paste. Stir into hot milk; add salt and pepper. 


Stir over low heat or cook over hot water until creamy 
rich, A base for cream soups and many creamed dishes. 











CROWIN’ 
CORNER 
School Lunch Editor 
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We think the cock’s custom of crowing when he sees 
the dawn breaking through the darkness is worthy of 
emulation. That is why we want to do a bit of crowing 
for you. Let us in on that thrift idea of yours—the salad 
the boys liked—the cafeteria “table tents” the senior 
class made—or whatever it was that brightened your 
lunchroom. 

How are you meeting the shortages of food, equip- 
ment and labor? What are you doing to entice boys 
and girls to eat the foods they actually need for best 
growth and development? What devices have you found 
successful in enlisting the interest of faculty members 
in your school lunch program? 

These little things may be the very ideas which will 
light the way for others if they know about them. That 
is why we want to have a Crowin’ Corner in the School 
Lunch Section. 





County Show Place 


In Camden County, New Jersey’s school and com- 
munity committees have selected one of the local schools 
to be used as a show place to demonstrate what can be 
done to improve the appearance of the lunchroom and 
the eye appeal of the food served. 


Eliminate the Negative 


New York City’s Grover Cleveland High School found 
that by omitting mention of a la carte foods on the 
posted menu, a greatly increased number of nutritionally 
complete lunches were sold. 


Collusion Gets Results 


Rochester, New York, lunchrooms enlist the coopera- 
tion of the social science departments in promoting ac- 
ceptance of “new” foods. Pupils in those classes are led 


(Concluded on page 592) 


Thanksgiving Table Decoration 


Eva M. Hurley, Director of Food Service of Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri, achieves unusually attractive table decora- 
tions from simple materials. Her Thanksgiving centerpiece sug- 
gestion is an artistically arranged group of colorful harvest vege- 
tables, such as pumpkin, egg plants, cucumbers, carrots and beets, 
flanked on either side by a turkey as sketched here. 

The body of the turkey is made of a large pine cone. The head, 
neck and legs are cleasers dyed red. The tail feathers and wings 
are cut out of red, yellow and orange construction paper, folded in 
the center, cut at the base and slightly lapped to give form. Yellow 
bill, black eyes and felt feet give finishing touches to the traditional 
Thanksgiving bird. 
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happily aware of the fact that 

classroom sewing has grown up 
to become a comprehensive course 
in clothing and fabrics, good taste 
and good fashion. They know that 
sewing has come of age, retaining 
the same basic skills that are the 
primary requirement of well-made 
garments, and that it has also come 
completely alive; for students are 
acquiring a fund of well-rounded 
knowledge in the realms of clothing 
and fashion that will “stay by” them 
all their lives. 

A class whose subjects are fashion 
and color and good clothes never 
fails to attract high school girls, espe- 
cially when those subjects are built 
around the needle skills without 
which students could not attempt to 
make good fashions their own. And 
the teacher whose “sewing course” 
is an integrated “clothing course” 
has only to look at her well-groomed 
students to prove to herself, and to 
them, the immediate results of mak- 
ing an attractive appearance their 
primary goal. 

To help the students achieve this 
awareness of how to dress well today, 
tomorrow, and every day of their 
lives, the clothing teacher discusses 
with them the principles of line and 
color and their application to the 
choosing of designs that are smart, 
becoming and suitable. Then comes 
the planning of those clothes to 
build a wardrobe, not necessarily ex- 
tensive in number, but versatile in 
the relation of its members to each 
other. 

Of course, a “wardrobe” includes 
everything a girl wears, not just the 
suits and dresses she plans and makes 
in class. Hats, shoes, jewelry, gloves 
—the little things that give the fin- 
ished, desired, attractive appearance 
—come up for discussion in class. 
Here the teacher has the opportu- 
nity of demonstrating the value of 
careful planning before acquiring 
even the smallest article, of making 
sure that it has its right niche in a 
well-coordinated wardrobe. 


T veer teachers and students are 


By Helen S. Sharpe 


When the idea of a coordinated 
wardrobe first originated is not 
known. Peasants for thousands of 
years have had a “best” dress which 
was worn on festive occasions for a 
lifetime. Parisiennes have long had 
a “good black dress” which they 
varied from season to season with 
simple accessory changes. The basic 
dress vogue swept this country about 
1930 when it became so popular that 
it took on almost the aspects of a 
uniform. Then the basic dress was 
altered primarily by changes of col- 
lars and cuffs, scarves, hat and bag 
sets, aprons and costume jewelry. 
Today we have the coordinated 
wardrobe built around a basic suit 
or dress which depends for its variety 
on such accessories as boleros and 
jackets. 

This is a year of many new trends 
in fashion, a year when students will 
need more than a little guidance 
in assembling wardrobes-that-work. 
They will need help in recognizing 
the relative importance of a fashion, 
advice in deciding whether a new 
fashion is right for them. Should 
they wear full skirts and big sleeves, 
or big sleeves and slim skirts, or 
modified versions of one or the 
other? What the teacher helps them 
decide for this year can be applied 
to future wardrobe needs. 

Few girls get an entirely new ward- 
robe at one time. Since they build 
slowly, piece by piece, the wise plan 
would be to start with a basic suit 
or dress to which other carefully co- 
ordinated pieces can be added. In 
helping them embark on this project, 
the teacher can immediately illus- 
trate the importance of careful plan- 
ning ahead. She can demonstrate 
how completely the character of the 
suit or dress chosen for the “base of 
operations” can be changed through 
one small addition, and thus the 
endless possibilities of the basic out- 
fit plus planned extras, 


Dress Into Suit 


What appears to be a smart little 
suit is actually a cap-sleeved dress 
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with contrasting jacket. As photo- 
graphed, the jacket is beige wool and 
has black braid for trimming on the 
collars and cuffs. The ballet-skirted 
dress is made up in black wool. 

For the first transformation, make 
a green wool bolero edged in royal 
blue, a snood in velveteen or wool 
jersey in the same shade of blue or 
green—two bright harmonies to give 
the black dress a very gay look. 

Even a belt can change the whole 
nature of a dress and, as you know, 
belts are important and often elab- 
orate this year. A belt which will 
dramatize a dress effectively is this 
corselet, which would be charming 
in coral velveteen with bright green 
lacing, to point up the little waist 
of the black dress. Thus the addi- 
tion of such a gaily colored belt cre- 
ates an entirely different costume. 

Adding a jacket of formal fabric 
to the little black wool dress will 
make it exactly right for important 
occasions. A fitted four-button jacket 
in striped satin or surah, or in crisp 
black faille, follows the favorite 
fashion formula of playing a glossy 
or a crisp fabric against a soft-tex- 
tured one. 


Checked for Changes 


The second of our basic outfits is 
a two-piece suit-dress, photographed 
here, in a small brown-and-yellow 
checked wool. The addition of an- 
other skirt and several color-wise 
jackets and blouses provides numer- 
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ous combinations, all of which have 
the look of being made for each 
other. 

Brown in a wool or wool-textured 
rayon is a very adaptable color and 
a happy choice for the extra skirt, 
pleated all around—nice with the 
yellow-and-brown checked jacket and 
with all the added tops. 

A tuck-in blouse in beige wool 
would blend beautifully with the 
checked suit and look equally well 
with the pleated skirt. 

A dark green lumberjacket, made 
in wool jersey or in velveteen, will 
transforra either skirt into another 
useful suit. 

A jacket that doubles as a topper 
is a star in any wardrobe. The one 
sketched here is short and boxy, 
stunning in emerald-green corduroy 
or in beige short-pile fleece. It can 
be worn just as harmoniously over 
the checked suit-dress as over the 
various combinations that are de- 
veloped here. 

In these two basic outfits—and 
their attendant wardrobe possibili- 
ties—lie visible proof of what can be 
accomplished in a well-rounded sew- 
ing program. Such accomplishments 
insure a happy state of affairs for 
teacher and student alike—happy for 
the teacher because she knows that 
she is imparting to the student use- 
ful knowledge of clothes and fashion 
“good sense,” and happy for the stu- 
dent because she realizes the lifetime 
value of that knowledge. 
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Methods for Teaching 


Construction Processes 


of carrying out a process in gar- 

ment construction often clarifies 
the process and simplifies the method of 
teaching it. ‘Iwo illustrations follow: 


A eas variation in the procedure 


Preparing the Hem of a Dress 


Mark the lower line of the dress with- 
out turning up the hem allowance. Lay 
the dress wrong side out over a press 
board or leaf of sewing machine. Keep 
the warp grain line lengthwise on the 
board and the filling lines at right angles 
to the warp. It is all too easy to allow 
the weight of the skirt to stretch the 
lower edge of the skirt. 

Turn the hem allowance up, folding 
along the marked line. Baste close to 
the folded edge. Repeat, section by 
section, around the skirt. 

Again, section by section, pat the hem 


Ws \ 






a 


_ 
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Figure 1 (one gore; two seams) illus- 
trates method of preparing the hem of 
a dress. A is the folded lower edge of 
hem. B indicates basting. C shows darts 
laid in. D is running stitch, uniformly 
spaced from lower edge. E is the un- 
trimmed upper edge 


allowance into its natural position. 
“Pat” and “natural” imply that the 
fabric is allowed to fall into position 
without coercion. The position de- 
pends on fullness of skirt, degree of 
curve of hem line, number of skirt 
seams, and texture of fabric. Insert pins 
at right angles to hem line wherever 
hem allowance lies flat against the skirt. 
Between pins, the fabric wili lie in 
ripples. Pins should be so close together 
that the ripples are small. 

Lay each ripple flat to form a dart in 
the hem allowance. Press carefully. 
With a hem gauge, mark the width of 
hem. Put in a fine running stitch along 
this marked line. This line of stitches 
not only marks the width of hem but 
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By Frances F. Maueck 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing, Ohio State University 


holds the darts flat so that they cannot 
slip out of position while the hem is 
being finished. If the hem fullness is 
to be eased, gathered or shrunk, instead 
of laid in darts, each rippled section 
may be treated before the running 
stitch is inserted. (See Figure 1.) 

Trim the uneven edge of hem allow- 
ance just outside the running stitch. 
From this point on to the finish of the 
hem there is a variety of choice. Any 
one of the several usual finishes may 
be used. 

The chief differences between this 
method and the method which students 
are frequently taught are: 1. Lay the 
darts or otherwise adjust the fullness be- 
fore marking the width of hem. 2. 
Put in and leave in the fine running 
stitch to hold fullness and mark upper 
line of hem. 


Tucked Strip Bound Buttonholes 


Complete directions are not given 
here for the usual methods are appli- 
cable to the use of the tucked strip. 
The variation in method consists in pre- 
paring a tucked strip of. fabric for the 
edge-finish of the buttonhole. 

The strip may be long enough to serve 
for the number of buttonholes to be 
made. Its width is 114 inches or more. 
A basting line marks the center length- 
wise. A tuck is laid along each side of 
this center so that the fold of each 
tuck is 14 inch from the center. Each 
tuck is stitched to form a 14 inch tuck. 
The line of stitching therefore is 14 
inch from the center line. (See Figure 
2.) 

Cut the strip into lengths for the sev- 
eral buttonholes. Lay the tucked side 
of the strip against the right side of the 
garment. The center line lies on the 
line marked on the garment for a but- 
tonhole. Stitch along the line of stitch- 
ing that formed the tuck, from end to 
end of the buttonhole. Cut the open- 
ing for the buttonhole as usual through 
the garment and the strip. It is easier 
to do this cutting from the wrong side 
of the garment. It makes a slightly 
better buttonhole to cut the tucked strip 
along the center line, from the end of 
the strip to the buttonhole. In this 
case the garment is not cut. 

Turn the tucked strip through to the 


wrong side and finish the buttonhole as 
usual. 


The advantages of this method lie in 





Figures 2 and 3 above illustrate a 
tucked strip bound buttonhole. A is 
the center line basting. B shows folded 
edge of tuck. C indicates machine 
stitching, 4%” from folded edge of tuck 
and 14” from center basting. D shows 
coarse yarn ready to be drawn into 
tuck by pulling out thread E 


the ease of obtaining uniform width 
of edges of buttonhole and, in contrast 
to some methods, the accuracy in turn- 
ing the seam edges in the correct di- 
rection. 

The tucked strip may be corded 
either before or after the tucks are ma- 
chine stitched. If the cord is inserted 
before the stitching, a corder foot is 
essential to machine stitching; a fine, 
firm hand stitch is often easier than 
machine stitching. If the cord is in- 
serted after the tuck is stitched, a strong, 
fine thread, doubled through the eye of 
a blunt needle, may be slipped through 
the tuck; the cord may be drawn 
through the loop of fine thread and 
doubled; the fine thread with its needle 
is drawn out, pulling the cord into 
the tuck. (See Figure 3.) A bias strip 
of fabric is better for a corded button- 
hole than is a straight grain cut. For 
stuffer cord, soft-twisted yarn of wool 
or cotton is preferable to a hard-twisted 


type. 
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Reinforcements 

Fabrics recently available have in- 
creased the need for reinforcements 
both for the sake of the appearance of 
a garment and for the sake of durabil- 
ity. Spun rayons of soft texture are ex- 
amples of such fabrics. 

These suggestions offer more reasons 
for use of reinforcements than methods 
for preparing them. 


Reinforcements are of two types. Some 
reinforce an area of a garment so as 
to give it body and therefore precision 
in the final effect. Others reinforce a 
line so that the fabric will not pull away 
from a line of stitching or pull out at 
an angle. 

Soft fabrics need area reinforcements 
throughout the collar and front open- 
ing and in the belt. The need is espe- 
cially noticeable in shirtwaist or tail- 
ored designs but the softer designs, also, 
need them. A highly satisfactory fabric 
for this purpose is permanent finish or- 
gandie. 

Line reinforcements as of an angle 
may be merely lines of fine machine 
stitching placed just a thread’s width 
outside the proposed seam line. ‘“‘Out- 
side” means between the seam line and 
the raw edge of seam. (See Figure 4 
below.) 

The stitched line is especially help- 
ful in designs whose pattern instruction 
sheets direct “Clip to large perforation,” 
before seams can be made. If the ma- 
chine stitching is put in first, the “clip 
to large perforation” is no longer a dan- 
gerous process for a beginner. 


Here is a suggestion supplementary 
to the line of reinforcement stitching. 
Where a design of yoke or of semi- 
convertible color necessitates two seam 
line stitchings to intersect at sharp 
angles, put in a line of fine machine 
stitching, as above, but on each of the 
two pieces of fabric to be joined by a 
seam. Work from the right side of the 
garment to lay lapped seams. The 
stitching lines serve as guides for ac- 
curate work and also prevent stretching. 
For plain seams, slip baste these lapped 
seams. Turn to the wrong side and 
“clip to large perforation” as pattern 
directs. Stitch each seam in a plain 
seam from the wrong side. (See Fig- 
ures 5, 6,7) 


Choice of Seams 

Ask the class members what qualities 
they may wish seams to have. The 
answers usually include: 1. durability, 
2. flatness, 3 non-stretch-ability, 4. ease 
in construction, 5. ease in pressing and 
6. ease in ironing after laundering. List 
and number them on the blackboard. 

Have illustrations of seams available. 
They may be found on garments worn 
by class members, in a collection of 
garments assembled for the purpose, or 
in the teacher’s sample illustrative ma- 
terials. 

List the seams on the board. Ask 
which qualities each seam outstandingly 
illustrates. After each seam list the 
numbers of the qualities. For example, 
plain seam with pinked edges has quali- 
ties 2, 4, 5 and 6, if the seam edges do 
not curl. 


The class soon realizes that a choice 
must be made on the basis of qualities 
most desired. 

Next ask what qualities are most de- 
sirable for certain named positions in 
the garment. Again the necessity of 
choice is obvious. Another group of 
questions may be raised relative to 
choice of seams as affected by texture 
of fabric. 


Use and Transfer of Pattern 
Symbols 

After discussing the meaning of pat- 
tern symbols and methods of transfer- 
ring them to fabric, help the class to 
classify symbols according to answers to 
the following questions: 

1. Which symbols shall I use when I 
lay the pattern onto the fabric? 

2. Which ones shall I use first when I 
put the garment together? Which 
ones second, etc.? 

3. Which ones must I unfailingly trans- 
fer to the fabric? In which cases 
may I have a choice of transferring or 
not transferring? 

In choosing method of transferring, 
let them ask and answer: 

1. Will the marking on the fabric be 
unduly time-consuming? 

2. Will it be wasteful of fabric? 

3. Will it rub off or come out before I 
am ready to use it? 

4. Will it be easy or hard to remove 
when I do remove it? 

When students understand reasons 
for processes and are given opportunity 
for choice, they usually make wise 
choices and do the subsequent work 
carefully. 
































Figures 4, 5, 6 and 7 illustrate reinforcements. Figures 4 and 5 show reinforcement stitching so that 
the fabric will not pull away from a line of stitching er pull out at an angle (A) and (B). Figure 6 
shows a folded edge, as a lapped seam, pinned and ready for slip basting (C). Figure 7 shows the wrong 
side of the garment with a line of reinforcement stitching and clipped seam edge to large perforation (D) 
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Ten ag 


By Betty Dixon 


object of a young lady’s fancy, then 

she has reached the age of discre- 
tion and has begun to take inventory of 
her charm possibilities. Chances are, her 
first ambition along these lines, since 
Mother has not yet given the “go” signal 
on rouge and lipstick, is to “get a per- 
manent.” From that eventful day on, 
her crown is her own to glorify. After 
a few trips to the hairdresser to have 
her permanent “set,” she should be able 
to shampoo and pin up her own locks 
into the most becoming hair-dos for her. 


Wer a looking glass becomes the 


The many hairstyles currently popu- 
lar for young girls afford each one the 
opportunity to use her ingenuity and 
show that there’s something under her 
hair. With a good foundation—a soft 
curl, the proper cutting and thinning, 
if necessary, and brushed sleekness—the 
‘teen ager is ready to choose her in- 
dividually attractive “coif,” keeping in 
mind that whatever her favorite hair- 
style, and however stylish it may be, it 
is only right for the girl on whom it 
looks well. Another pointer to consider 
is versatility—for the upswept curls that 
were so “devastating” at the Sunday 
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afternoon tea party may not be so ap- 
propriate at school the next morning. 

Perhaps the following quotations from 
well known beauty authorities will serve 
to get ‘teen agers off to a head start— 


Helen Vogt says: 

Youthful hairstyles are dictated by 
the wearer’s type, her preference, her 
personality. But one coiffure rule ap- 
plies throughout: Hair must be con- 
trolled. The fly-away, straggly, sheep- 
dog-like style has vanished. Good-look- 
ing hair looks in place. It has the cared- 
for look that comes with frequent sham- 
poos and regular brushing. It is man- 
ageable hair, neat and pretty and all- 
of-a-place. Be it braids, page-boys, feath- 
er cuts or buns, hair is sleek and serene 
and wonderful to behold. 


John Robert Powers says: 

We should consider the hair as a 
frame of a picture, the picture being the 
face. It should radiate the individual 
personality. | Now-a-days, teen-agers 
should concentrate on making down 
instead of making up. A woman should 
consider her femininity her greatest 
asset; she should wear hats more, wear 
gloves more, and wear stockings more. 
They are important items of femininity 
and should be built up, not discouraged. 
A deliberate, controlled look is here to 
stay and every ‘teen-ager should wel- 
come it. 


Mr. Paul (Charles of the Ritz) says: 

"Teen-agers should. stress the simple, 
classic hairdo which they can do them- 
selves. Washing, brushing and training 
can be done at home, but they should 
go to a good salon for cutting, thinning 
and permanents. Younger girls should 
avoid intricate or elaborate hairstyles. 
Too many girls are content to let their 
hair grow long without thinning it, 
which gives them a top heavy look and 
often their necks are too short or their 
faces too round to accommodate an ex- 
cessive halo. In short, remember that 
when hair is too full, it broadens the 
face. Become used to a smooth, sleek, 
well-groomed look. 


Miss Jone (Ogilvie Sisters) says: 

Most important for "teen-agers to re- 
member is that keeping the hair clean 
and brushing it daily is the most im- 
portant essential for a beautiful coiffure. 
We stress a hairdo that is natural, not 
over-elaborate in style—upswept in front 
or with bangs. Decorations for the hair 
are attractive if not overdone. Ribbons, 
combs and barrettes are always popular. 

An important point to remember is 
that a woman should not have to rely 
on a weekly visit to the hairdresser, She 
should learn at an early age to take care 
of her hair herself, although an occa- 
sional visit to a salon for styling or 
cutting is in order. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING WOOLS 


stem from Hollywood Patterns 


Choose Hollywood Patterns that will bloom softly beneath your winter coat. Do 
them up in pale, pretty pastels... perfect for ‘wending your way gaily through the 


winter weeks. For ease of construction and for the ultimate in fit and fashion... let 


your choice be a Hollywood Pattern. 


KOPYRIGHT 1945, HCLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 








Pattern 1721, 25¢ 


Pattern 1713, 25¢ 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





Hollywood Pattern 1626, 25¢ 
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* * *« WITH HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Your gifts are lovelier, mean more, when fashioned especially for each 
one on your list...Start now, in your leisure hours, making gifts with 
your own personal touch... Follow Hollywood's inspired designs... let 
your clever fingers stitch a jeweled belt, a perky doll, a cozy nightshirt 
... Useful “musts” or strictly froth, Hollywood’s Pattern collection has 


everything! 


Short nightshirt, ruffled, feminine and new. 
Children’s Tyrolean accessory set, appliquéd. 
Party apron, pleated peplum from tiny waist. 
Be-jeweled scarf, imaginative midriff belts. 
Rag doll has her own dress, panties, pinafore. 
Gloves, shapely bag, smart beret to match. 


Jewel-neck dickie, flat tucks down the front. 


Hollywood Pattern 1696, 25c 
Hollywood Pattern 1689, I 5c 
Hollywood Pattern 1667, I 5c 
Hollywood Pattern 1692, I 5c 
Hollywood Pattern 1687, I 5c 
Hollywood Pattern 1661, 25¢ 
Hollywood Pattern 1649, I 5¢ 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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More fun... and How 





way, but definitely! September 

and October with their busy 
whirl of classes, club meetings, pic- 
nics, school parties and football 
games have really hurried by, But 
these early weeks in November 
which bring darkened skies and gray 
days, portent of winter’s arrival, also 
bring a brief respite from that first- 
of-school excitement. And, just as 
nature seems to choose this time 
for a between-the-season pause, as 
though assembling her forces for 
the months ahead, you might also 
review the events that have occurred 
thus far on the school calendar and 
chart the future. Certainly, it isn’t a 
moment too soon to start planning 
for the approaching holidays. 

But first take the time for a quick 
check on some of these points: “Have 
the last weeks been as much fun as 
I'd anticipated? Have I been mak- 
ing friends and really having a good 
time? Were my own parties com- 
pletely successful?” The answers, of 
course, should all be—yes, positively! 
But if there’s the slightest doubt, 
some self-analysis may be in order. 
Unless warm fellowship, good cheer 
and laughter were your constant 
companions at these affairs, your 
doubts may be well founded. The 
hostess who wears a strained we- 
must-make-this-party-a-success man- 
ner, who is over-solicitous for her 
guests or dictatorial in organizing 
their activities defeats her own pur- 
pose. The successful hostess is one 
who is relaxed and poised and who, 
though ever watchful that her guests 
are enjoying themselves, also has a 


good time. 
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(): yes, the school year’s under 


For many a girl, the key to natural 
charm and light-hearted gaiety is the 
assurance that she is attractively and 
appropriately dressed, that she is 
looking “pretty as a picture” or 
“smart as can be.” So don’t wait 
until the last minute to plan your 
party togs. Plan now for a frilly 
party dress, a gay pastel woolen or 
the nifty accessories that will give 
even your older dresses plenty of 
party-oomph. 

If you're in earnest about steering 
straight toward real fun during the 
next few weeks, start some party 
plans now. Thanksgiving comes first 
—better settle that immediately. In 
many homes throughout the coun- 
try, Thanksgiving is traditionally a 
family day, and that is entirely ap- 
propriate. But it need not prevent 
a bang-up good party sometime over 
the week end. Since most mothers 
are already in the cooking mood, 
why not have a dinner party and pay 
off some of your obligations doubly 
well? Or, if you and a couple of 
your friends have been dating foot- 
ball men and want to stand in 
“solid” for months to come, get your 
mothers to fix a “big feed” for the 
gang and their dates. 

Forewarned is forearmed, here’s 
an additional suggestion: Following 
dessert, to avoid that drowsy, after- 
dinner lull, send each couple off for 
a brisk fifteen-minute walk. There 
will be moans and groans, of course, 
but start them anyway with these 
rules in mind: they must walk 
within a certain prescribed radius of 
the house; at each corner they must 
flip a coin to determine which direc- 
tion to take; when they meet an- 
other couple, they must change part- 
ners, Announce that there will be 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


a prize for the boy and girl who 
have had the most partners and a 
penalty for any couple unlucky 
enough to fail in changing partners. 
When the crowd returns, they will 
be as bright as new dollars and the 
dining room will be cleared, ready 
for dancing and games. 

No sooner will Thanksgiving be 
past, than the days ’til Christmas 
will be far too few. It would be 
smart to start those Yuletide goodies, 
gifts and party plans now, too. 

Since Christmas is the time for 
giving, many parties center around 
the gifts. So, if you’re having your 
friends over to help decorate the 
Christmas tree, give a little, too. 
Start the evening with a simple, yet 
filling supper, carefully boxed and 
gayly gift wrapped. Ask each guest 
to choose his own gift supper; col- 
lect silver, napkins and hot choco- 
late and “eat hearty” before the 
work begins. 

Then, when your friends are re- 
laxing in the dim glow of the lighted 
Christmas tree, serve hot punch and 
sugar cookies. For extra fun, have 
some inexpensive but appropriate 
gift for each guest. After every gift 
has been wrapped and the name of 
the person for whom it is intended 
carefully attached, re-wrap each gift 
two or three more times attaching, 
with each wrapping, a different 
guest’s name. There'll be surprise 
and laughter, fun and confusion as 
each guest again and again passes on 
his gift. 

If, amid the dizzy whirl of Christ- 
mas sprees, you would like to get 
your friends together for a brief but 
pleasant party, invite them to a 
Mistletoe Tea. In addition to the 
spiced tea or hot chocolate, Christ- 
mas cookies and candies and the 
usual Christmas decorations, you'll 
need only a goodly supply of strate- 
gically placed mistletoe. Give fair 
warning to fellows and girls alike, 
then relax and have a good time. 
Though your party may be the short- 
est, it will probably be the longest— 
remembered. 
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CHIEVE YOUR PARTY BEST 


with a Hollywood Pattern 


The dress that pops into your mind as 





you read an invitation to tea, to an important 


party...the dress that pops right out of 








the Hollywood Pattern envelope and practically sews 
itself. Look your “Party Best” in one of these 
simple-to-sew Hollywood Patterns. 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 











Glittering neckline, 
waist lowered to a full 
skirt, a rounded hipline. 
Pattern 1714, 25¢ 


Corselet midriff 
and a sequin butterfly. 
Pattern 1698, 25¢ 
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Sketched: 


Short evening wrap in rich velveteen or’ 
wool. Hollywood Pattern 1720, 25c. 


Sleek slipper satin with iridescent sequins. 
Hollywood Pattern 1717, 25c. 


Velvet bodice, full skirt, inspired by the 
ballet. Hollywood Pattern 1715, 25c. 


Photographed: 
The swish of checked taffeta from a tiny 
midriff. Hollywood Pattern 1663, 25c. 


COPYRIGHT 1945,:\HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
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with Hollywood Patterns .... in the holiday whirl 


Mistletoe and bells...dances and dates...the coming season promises a new high 
in gaiety and formality... No need to worry about nothing-to-wear if you get out 
; . ;' 

your needle and thread right now... Choose the glamour and variety of Hollywood 


designs... the sewing is easy... the results are exciting... and there’s budget strategy 


in making your own long lovelies. 


3 HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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HOLLY WOOD'S “SEW-SIMPLE” DESIGNS 


They’re titled Hollywood... and sub-titled “Sew-Simple”...a special group 
of patterns designed for short-cut sewing. Each one includes the smallest possible 
number of pattern pieces... with directions as easy to follow as a green light. These 
‘**Sew-Simples” go together with a minimum of effort and time...for a maximum of 


style and enjoyment. 


For an old-time bobbin-winder...they’re pure pleasure. For a beginner... 
they almost assemble themselves. They’re fun, too...fun for class-time cutting... fun 
for Saturday stitching. So... when you need to add a “short notice” item to your ward- 


robe... look first for “Sew-Simple” on the Hollywood Pattern envelope. 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 











Pattern 1705, 15¢ 
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Hollywood Pattern 1686, 15c 


Pattern 1649, 15¢ 
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What's Going On in 


Sea 





AR’S first call on new products, 

colors, workmanship, is over; but 
textile supplies, expected by this time 
to be well on the way, have met some 
unexpected snags. Contributing factors 
cover the reconversion ills affecting all 
industries: 

Skilled labor is still scarce. The bet- 
ter labor supply anticipated after V-] 
Day failed to materialize. 

After war work’s high wages and 
working conditions, mill jobs hold little 
attraction. 

Pricing policies on some fabrics are 
uncertain or delayed, holding up the 
distribution of goods. 

Recent strikes in fields affecting fab- 
ric finishing tied up supplies. 

But once the lulls in some channels 
are over, expect both the supply and 
fashion side of fabrics to come back with 
a bang. 


Signs of the Times 


Military fabrics are taking on impor- 
tance as fashion goods. Coming into 
civilian markets as surplus or rejected 
cloth, some retain their own identity, 
others undergo transformations. 

One example is a doeskin-type fin- 
ished cotton for beachwear. This cloth 
can trace its origin to a heavy plain 
weave military cloth that was processed 
to give it a velvety-like surface. With- 
out the bulk, yet with the appearance 
of velvet, it adapts itself well to all 
forms of beachwear. 

Cotton duck, dyed in smart rich 
colors, is another war fabric converted 
to civilian use. Being color fast, pre- 
shrunk, mildew and flame proof and 
water repellent, it has many indoor and 
outdoor uses. Home decorators can 
keep their fingers flying using it for 
tailored bedspreads, drapes, slipcovers, 
fabric screens, lampshades, closet acces- 
sories, bridge table covers, window 
shades and laundry bags. 


Fabrics Without Weaving 

Unwoven fabrics are vying for atten- 
tion as research discovers new methods 
and new materials for doing away with 
weaving operations. To date, no un- 
woven fabric has been made _ strong 
enough for apparel use, but the possibil- 
ity is great. 

One mill puts parallel fibers through 
rolls which lay down a resin adhesive. 
This binds the warp without the need 
of any cross fibers. Adhesives are 
changed to give desired properties to 
the finished fabric—oil resistance, wet 
strength, absorbency, etc. 
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Another firm blends cellulose acetate 
or vinyon into the layer of parallel cot- 
ton fibers. This material differs from 
the first in that it may be heat sealed. 
It’s also less soft and more felt-like in 
feeling. One or both surfaces may be 
made harder by varying the proportions 
of binder and cotton fibers. 


Premature 


“New” nylons were not among those 
put on sale in late September and early 
October. These were stockings knit of 
nylon yarn on hand since the 1942 stop- 
page was ordered. Small trickles may 
start showing up this month but there 
is little likelihood that normal supplies 
of “new” nylons—which, of course, mean 
hose made of yarn delivered since V-J 
Day—will appear before the middle of 
December or even after Christmas. 


For Hosiery’s Sake 


Hosiery finishes are once again mak- 
ing the headlines. With the return of 
nylon and numerous improved synthetic 
yarns, special finishes take on added sig- 
nificance. Excellent dulling, clear tight 
stitch, high abrasion resistance, high wet 
and dry strength, greater freedom from 
snagging, are the chief characteristics of 
these finishes. They are not only useful 
for hosiery, but also for knit and woven 
fabrics. Two which received some pre- 
vious news attention were Syton and 
Resloom. ‘Two others about to come 
forth will be known as Elemalure and 
Koloc. 

Arrival Uncertain 


The introduction of nylon hosiery 
does not necessarily herald the early ar- 
rival of other forms of nylon, too. Ny- 
lon cloths are not expected until we're 
well along into 1946. 

Hosiery mills have first call on nylon. 
For a while this will leave weavers with 
only small supplies. Successful new 
nylon cloths will require more research 
work which is yet to be done. Still an- 
other problem which slows down the 
entrance of nylon woven goods is the 
need for more and special equipment to 
process nylon weaving yarns. 


A Returning Veteran 

Back from six years of war service, 
Koroseal, the synthetic plastic, is join- 
ing the parade of fashion and home 
furnishing fabrics. A derivative of coke, 
limestone and salt, it saw the light of 
day as an unsuccessful binder of rubber 
to steel. In prewar years, it took shape 
as golf balls, on insulators and shower 
curtains. Now in delicate pastel shades, 
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By Rajean Codish 


Miss Codish has recently resigned her 
position with the United States Testing 
Laboratory to become a member of the 
General Electric Consumer Institute Staff 


it is making its initial postwar appear- 
ance in furniture upholstery, sports- 
wear, toys and dinner table cloths. In 
thin washes applied to wall paper and 
fabrics, it gives them durable and wash- 
able qualities. It is finding use, too, as 
Venetian blinds, lamp shades and non- 
skid bath mats. Being water, weather, 
mildew and moth proof, and impervious 
to acids, it holds promises of long life. 


Coming Attractions 

A “teaser” of things to come may be 
seen in the press debuts of some fab- 
rics. Their market debuts will be made 
along in the spring and summer of 
1946. 
© Fortisan, the strongest synthetic yarn, 
yet made, is undergoing transfer to 
a wide range of civilian fabrics. De- 
veloped just before the war, it made the 
essential war list as flarecloth, balloon 
cords, parachute lines and tapes. Lin- 
gerie will first see it in crepy sheers yet 
with none of the flimsiness or stretch of 
the chiffon types. As a girdle fabric, it 
will appear in thin, yet strong and 
opaque cloths. In thick tweed-liké tex- 
tures, it will serve the upholstery trade. 
e Vinylite for window curtains, gar- 
ment bags, raincoats, women’s shoes and 
millinery ornaments is being readied 
to increase supplies of goods by Christ- 
mas. These items had a limited prewar 
introduction: With some new styling 
and revised color ranges, they will go 
on from where they left off in their 
prewar days. 
@ Vinyon’s wartime role as a filter 
cloth is being shifted to shoe uppers, 
sail cloth, cordage and nets. This fiber, 
like nylon, results from the creation of 
new molecules, as opposed to rayon 
which results from treating natural 
products. Vinyon fabrics wrapped 
around forms heated to a high temper- 
ature can be fused into place. After 
cooling, the fabric can be slipped off 
in its shaped and stiffened form. This 
thermoplastic quality promises many 
possibilities for future uses. 
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Good fashion judgment includes fabric sense. So no course in 
clothing is complete without a study of rayon...major textile in 
modern wardrobes. Du Pont Rayon teaching aids are edited 
for easy consumer understanding of yarn types, basic fabric 
constructions and washing care. For materials that best suit 
your needs, use coupon section or write Rayon Div., E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


A—TWO SOUND FILMS. “Facts about 
Fabrics” is the story of basic fabrics. 
“Fashion's Favorite” tells how rayon is 
made. 16 mm. or 35 mm. No projector 
or operator furnished. 


B—TEACHER'S HANDBOOK. A complete 
fact book for teachers oniy. 


CD du 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


C—WALL CHART. A pictuse story show- 
ing how rayon is made. Actual yarn 
sample attached. 35’ x 23’’. Mounted 
and vanished. 


D—STUDENT BOOKLETS. One booklet 
tells about rayon yarns. The other outlines 
basic weaves. Free in limited quantities. 


pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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What's Going On in 





LTHOUGH most foods have been 

taken off the rationed list, and the 
food outlook in this country appears to 
be brighter, the world food situation is 
increasingly grave. Official reports from 
all geographical areas indicate that the 
total world farm production of foods in 
1945-46 will be about three per cent 
less than the prewar average in terms 
of calories. The per capita output will 
be about ten per cent less if allowance 
is made for the net increase in popula- 
tion during the war. In the war-torn 
areas, particularly among the urban 
population, the situation is worse than 
this average indicates. 

Carry-over stocks of major foods are 
sharply reduced. Supplies of rice, sugar, 
fats and oils are smaller than a year 
ago, well below prewar levels at the be- 
ginning of the current production and 
marketing year. : 

United States food exports this year 
may be as high as during any of the 
war years. They will include large 
quantities of wheat and some meats, 
dairy products and other foods. 


Plentiful Supply of Nuts 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, there will be 
a plentiful supply of nuts on the mar- 
ket this fall and winter. A record of 
more than 23,100 tons of California 
almonds is expected. In the South, 
pecans are breaking records, with a 
bumper crop of nearly 74,000 tons fore- 
cast. The walnut crop, though not so 
large as last year, is still estimated to be 
14 per cent larger than the average. 
Filberts are expected to total 5,360 tons. 

Military requirements for nuts for 
candy bars and other confections have 
been reduced and more nuts will be 
imported from South America, India, 
Spain, Italy and Turkey. This all adds 
up to the fact that there will be plenty 
of nuts for Holiday fruit cake this year. 


Grape Prospects 
This year’s grape crop promises to be 
the second largest in history—2,812,000 
tons—despite the poor crop in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michi- 
gan due to unfavorable weather last 
spring. California, which is the biggest 
grape producing state, will account for 

95 percent of this year’s crop. 
According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, about 60 per 
cent of the Californian crop this year 
will be raisin varieties of grapes, about 
20 per cent will be table varieties and 
20 per cent wine varieties, The prin- 
ciple raisin grapes—Thompson seedless, 
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Muscats and Sultanas—are versatile, and 
may also be used for juice or table use. 


A Taste for Chicory 

Chicory-coffee is becoming more pop- 
ular in many parts of the United States. 
This may be due to the influx of Euro- 
peans during the immediate prewar and 
wartime years. However, in some parts 
of the South, particularly Louisiana, 
chicory is blended with coffee because 
of the special flavor and body it gives. 

The chicory which many people know 
as a blue-flowered wayside weed has a 
rich_ relative—the cultivated chicory 
plant. It is from the root of this plant 
that chicory is made. The root is 
washed, sliced and kiln dried, then 
roasted and ground to the color and 
size of coffee. It may be blended with 
coffee or sold in grocery stores for home 
blending. 

The chicory root contains more solu- 
ble carbohydrates than the coffee bean 
which accounts for the “bitter-sweetish” 
flavor. Legal requirements make it 
necessary for blends of coffee and chi- 
cory on the market to be so labeled. 

Chicory production in this country is 
centered mostly in Michigan where an 
estimated 10 to 20,000,000 pounds is 
produced yearly. Before the war, about 
2,000,000 pounds a year were imported 
from Belgium. During the war, im- 
ports have been small and the required 
handwork for thinning, weeding and 
harvesting combined with the scarcity 
of labor in this country have made it 
difficult to supply the demand. 


Frozen Food Lockers 

An annual summary of frozen food 
locker plants in the 48 States between 
July, 1944, and July, 1945, showed an 
increase of 1,182. The distribution by 
States ranged from two in West Virginia 
to 600 in Iowa. Minnesota is second 
with 477 and Wisconsin is close third 
with 473. This increase is attributed to 
the release of more material for plant 
construction, the additional use of sec- 
ondhand equipment, sustained public 
interest in the local storage of home 
raised food. 


Variety Packages Return 

Among the good things which have 
returned with the end of war are variety 
packages of cereals and teas. 

Early in the war, when the shortage 
of packaging materials became acute, 
these “sampler” selections were tempo- 
rarily discontinued. Now, ten individual 
boxes of cereal consisting of half a dozen 
kinds are. offered in an oblong tray 


ready for the most finicky eater to 
choose one to suit his mood. 

The tea sampler provides an attrac- 
tive selection of two-ounce packages of 
Ming Cha, Ceylon, India and Mate 
Brazil. Packed in tin for flavor protec- 
tion, the four samples nest in a light 
cardboard tray. 


Cranberry Harvest 


As fresh cranberries appear in grocery 
stores and homemakers think of roast 
turkey and cranberry sauce, this year 
they will also think of the sugar short- 
age. But that need not deprive them of 
fresh cranberry sauce which may be 
sweetened easily and to the family’s taste 
with sweet fruits, citrus spreads and the 
old stand-bys, corn syrup, maple syrup 
and honey. 

Massachusetts, one of the first ship- 
ping centers, reports that the berries are 
very large this year and that the crop is 
almost twice the size of last year’s har- 
vest. This means about 65,000,000 


pounds will be available to retail buyers. 


New Food Products 


e A popcorn hybrid soon to be avail- 
able commercially is reported to pop 
almost twice the size of our familiar 
popcorn and to produce a more tender 
and sweeter product. 

@ Sunflower seed meal, made from seeds 
after the oil has been removed, offers a 
new and rich source of B-complex vita- 
mins. It can be combined with flour 
for use in common baked goods. 

e A banana breakfast cereal new to the 
market is made from bananas and corn 
and whole wheat flour. It appears in 
three forms: shredded, flaked or in 
kernels. 


@ Toffee sauce, in chocolate, caramel 
and Rumbutus flavors for use in milk- 
shakes, over ice cream or on pancakes 
and waffles, is offered to consumers ac- 
companied by tested recipes. 

@ A heavy apple syrup, called Ap-Pom, 
is made of pure apple concentrate with- 
out any added sugar or preservatives. 

@ Avocado oil dressing, made from 
avocado oil, wine vinegar and honey 
with ground spices, is new to the gour- 
met market. 

e Vendor to an old food favorite is 
the new weiner machine which cooks 
the meat electrically when a coin is put 
into a slot and delivers the hot frank- 
furter in a sandwich bun all wrapped 
in a paper napkin. 
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DOUBLE DUTY! It’s a salad-dessert or a 


dessert-salad, Just enough tang and just 
enough sweet so it can double for either 
course. (Knox Gelatine helps make 
dozens of practical double-duty dishes. 
Have you the Knox Cook Book?) 


TIME SAVER! This salad can be made 
up the day before in any convenient 
spare minutes...makes less work on the 
holiday, or any day! (That, of course, 
is a specialty of a// Knox-made treats!) 
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FREE 
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| 
NEW RECIPE | 
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| 
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KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send new folder of “Sugar-Less Recipes’ and special 
Home Economics classroom material. . 


Gay holiday 
salad for 
ember classwork 





TIMELY! It makes attractive use of fresh 
fall fruits or the fall supply of home- 
canned fruits. (And all dishes made with 
fruits and pure, unflavored Knox Gela- 
tine have the wonderful rea/-fruit flavor 
and good vitamins!) 


SUGAR SAVERS! Let us send you the new 
Knox leaflet, ““Sugar-Less Desserts and 
Salads,’’ together with Knox's special 
Home Economics Classroom Material. 
Clip the coupon below and send today. 





RING 


1, pkg.) 





















Paraguay’s Community 
Center 


(Continued from page 544) 


of learning new skills and new methods 
which would help them remake their 
homes. And it was to be free. La Norte 
Americana promised to teach them, 
guide them, and counsel them. 

The house, a community work center, 
open to all, was to be modeled on the 
typical rural home in Paraguay, in keep- 
ing with the contemporary architecture 
of the providence, and decorated with 
traditional peasant material. The inte- 
rior would be adapted to help them in 
the tasks which they would perform in 
the model house, when it was finished. 

At this community center they would 
be given instruction in the domestic 
arts, hygiene, child care and nutrition. 
Reading and writing were also to be 
taught. This last bit of information was 
received by a low ripple of murmuring 
excitement by the women of Capiata. 

Three weeks passed. The doors of the 
Center were officially opened. Senorita 
Troche, acting in the capacity of regis- 
trar, enrolled 290 women who clamored 
to attend the classes. The enrollees 
were assigned to different groups and 
their activities were scheduled on alter- 
nate days so that all would have an op- 
portunity to enjoy the benefits of the 
work center. The lessons were chan- 
neled and coordinated under the lead- 
ership of Miss Ortiz who had come from 
the United States to instruct them in 
modern ways to keep a home. 

As this is a true story, it may be well 
to itemize at this point the equipment 
and the feverish activity that marked 
the first few weeks of the existence of 
the Capiata center of domestic economy. 

To begin with, there was a sewing 
room equipped with modern sewing 
machines, a weaving loom and machines 
for making cotton thread. There were 
rooms set aside for children’s recreation 
and for mothers training in child care. 
These were attractively appointed and 
faced the pretty garden. There was a 
registration office and a large class room. 
Framed on the wall of each room were 
colorfully designed mottos identifying 
the special activity of the room. 

To preserve the Paraguayan custom, 
the kitchen was separated from the main 
house. The cooking stove was a simple 
structure easily built and assembled for 
use in the average farmhouse. Still life 
paintings of various foods and prepared 
dishes illustrating a balanced diet 
adorned the walls of the kitchen. These 
wall illustrations served as visual aids 
which supplemented demonstrations in 
cooking. 

Teaching the fundamentals of bal- 
anced diet is of vital importance to the 
Paraguayan farmer, and today it is an 
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ati you | essential part of the food and health 
program now being carried out in a 


number of the other American Repub- 
lics under the auspices of the Office of 
new Inter-American Affairs, in collaboration 


with the Ministries of Agriculture. 
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But let us now return to the women 
of Capiata who flock to the Community 
Center. Let us watch them at their 
tasks of patiently learning the elements 
of domestic economy. 

In a short time the community house 
was transformed from a bare structure 
and put in order by the women them- 
selves. Luisa sewed the curtains. Dona 
Maria, who is 85 years old, made the 
mattresses. The small children helped, 
too. They cleaned the cotton for aged 
Dona Maria and made it soft by beating 
it with their small hands. 

Dona Cuca, the village water carrier 
for more years than anybody could re- 
member, worked at the loom, her long, 
thin, toil-worn fingers drawing the 
threads as though she were playing on 
the strings of a harp. She would say: 
“Here I am already eighty years old and 
at last my good angel has made my wish 
come true. My many grandchildren and 
young friends will continue weaving on 
the Paraguayan telar. I shall give them 
lessons. Then they can teach the 
others.” 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 536) 
Worth Knowing About 


A Day’s Pattern for Good Eating— 
a colored wall chart on the Basic 7. 
Available from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Milk-Made Breads-Nutritious and Good 
—four-page leaflet sent free on re- 
quest to the Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, 307 _N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Nutrition in a Nutshell— Booklet on the 
retention of nutritional values in canned 
goods may be secured through applica- 
Fill , d : tion to the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
ill out this coupon and your copy will tute, Inc., New York City. 


be mailed to you without any charge. 
Nutritive Values of Canned Fo 


oods— 

prepared by Marjorie Black for high 

school students, housewives and others 

| who have little or no training in nutri- 

; | tion. Copies available from Home Eco- 

PUMID 6a vc cecccesccsevecsscacsoeccneseaere . 4 OG | nomics Division, National Canners Asso- 
| ciation, Washington 6, D. C. 





RIT Products Corporation A-7 
1401 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


CE a ha tS iekassddeeubane seo ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are guar- 
Ei RE RO | tetsterayon-nylon.spuntayon.aed mistures, | Stork Sense—dedicated to the modern 
EMIS Ss Nuc sks 5a baeiendeesstundece sees | INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good | a — 
“* | old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're | 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6. 
ee Se BRE canastesc soca Se 5 ee ee 
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Development of Home 
Economies 


(Continued from page 545) 


In some high schools home economics 
does not carry the same status and 
prestige as the so-called academic or 
college preparatory subjects. 


Why did domestie science first 
enter the land grant colleges of 
the Middle West? 


It should be remembered that girls 


had achieved the right to attend second- 
ary schools, and were being admitted to 
the new public high schools; but as yet 
they were not recognized as eligible to 
the higher institutions, most of which 
at that time were not tax supported. So 
the women’s colleges of the East—Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith—were founded for 
women. In those colleges women had 
to prove themselves to be of college 
caliber; therefore, they must study what 
men studied in the men’s colleges. Also 
the faculty of the new women’s colleges 
had to teach as best they knew, and they 





Cicantiness, massage... stimulation! 
Each one complements the other, but 
so few people realize it. Your hair... 
your family’s hair . . . needs this hy- 
gienic care—and regularly. See that 
you keep your scalp clean, massage it 
daily, apply a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion to stimulate it. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion for every need—for grooming... 
for use before a permanent, after a 
permanent...as a temporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for all 
types of abused hair. 

Ordinary preparations of high alco- 
holic content and heavy sticky prepa- 
rations which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should be 
avoided. The Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tions—recommended and used by phy- 





sicians, nurses and professional hair- 
dressers for over 50 years—contain 
only the finest ingredients skillfully 
compounded with a minimum of alco- 
hol and with complete freedom from 


chemicals which may serve to dry the | 
hair or scalp or cause any injury what- | 


soever. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that tells you all about these 
preparations and how you should use 
them. It is specific in its recommenda- 
tions—helpful for the care of the hair 
of the whole family. It is called HAIR 
HYGIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale in 
leading drug stores. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them. 





29-50 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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PARKER HERBEX CORP. 


Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE 





knew only the curriculum and practices 
of their own experience; namely, the 
traditional college. Therefore education 
for a woman’s sphere in life did not 
become a part of the curriculum of the 
women’s colleges. 

The new land grant colleges, however, 
were a different story. Those colleges, 
inspired by Senator Morrill and frowned 
upon by the traditional educators, were 
founded for the purpose of giving high- 
er education of a useful, practical na- 
ture to young men who would follow 
other vocations in life than those of 
minister, lawyer, doctor or a man of 
culture. They were supported by pub- 
lic funds and were for the common 
people, not the aristocrats or the 
wealthy. They opened their doors in 
the seventies and eighties, but to the 
surprise of everyone, not only young 
men entered those doors, but young 
women also. Girls were demanding the 
right to go to college, and fathers said 
the new agricultural colleges were paid 
for by their taxes, so why should not 
their daughters go to them as well as 
their sons? — 

Now it was a requirement in those 
new schools that every student should 
work two hours a day in some form of 
practical work, in the fields or shops or 
barns. What should be done with the 
girls? Naturally they were assigned to 
women’s work in the college kitchens 
and dormitories. But it was soon learned 
that these girls did not know how to 
cook or to do housework well, so natu- 
rally they were given instruction. Cath- 
arine Beecher’s and Sarah Hale’s influ- 
ence during the previous decades bore 
fruit, and this instruction took on the 
name of domestic science. Thus for the 
first time a form of education for home 
life was organized on a higher education 
level. 


Why did sewing and cooking 
enter the public school? 


During the seventies and eighties men 
in industry were urging that drawing 
and manual arts be introduced into the 
schools. This pressure became strong 
after the Centennial Exposition in 1876, 
at which the industrial products of this 
country compared somewhat poorly with 
the imported products from Europe, 
particularly from Germany. In sturdi- 
ness, in useableness they were equal or 
better. In other respects they were not 
comparable and it was those “other as- 
pects” which seemed to sell the products. 
So men in industry pressed for some 
preparation in the schools which would 
give a foundation for skill in designing 
and producing industrial products. 

Also, by this time the mass of the 
common people were becoming dissatis- 
fied with the classical studies offered 
by the public school. They wanted 


(Concluded on page 578) 
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Don’t look now... but the calendar says it’s time to start on Christmas 
presents. So-o, if you and your sewing classes have gift projects on your 
minds, it might be a good hunch to drop into your Singer Shop soon and 
explore. There’s quite a bit a-buzzing there for the holidays. For instance .. . 


TRIMMINGS, Singer has a shop full... 
braids and bindings . . . unusual dickies 
and neckwear . . . belt buckles and such, 
PLUS some good ideas for using them. 


oe meme 





Some teen-agers are making TOPPERS 
FROM PRINTED SQUARES. Singer has 
quite a selection of 
these yard squares, 
at very low prices. 
The girls cut and 
bind a hole for the 
neck, stitch on a tie- 
band, add shoulder 
. pads... and there 
\A. you have a topper! 
> SBContour shoulder 
pads and snap fast- 
enings are obtain- 
able at Singer’s NOTION COUNTER. 
* * * 


And while we’re on sewing notions, tell 
your girls that Singer has a lot of the 
hard-to-find ones... such as Pres-Mits, 











(Look at their wide eyelet embroidery 
for trimming curtains and dressing ta- 
bles, or even hostess aprons.) 

* * * 
You know, of course, that Singer Shops 
feature all kinds of FINISH-UP SERV- 
ICES .. . they cover buttons, they make 
belts to order, they even do buttonholes 
if you get in a jam. Hemstitching and 








picoting, too, they run off by the yard. 
And all at very reasonable prices. 
* * * 


Not that sewing supplies and helps are 
ALL you'll find at Singer Shops, not by 





an eye-full. They have ready-made 
Christmas gifts of every description . . 
smartly covered SEWING BOXES .. . 
costume jewelry ... sachets... SEWING 
CABINETS ... purses and hankies. 

And these handy shops are nice restful 
places to do Christmas prowling. Tell 
your classes about them, and go do some 
looking yourself. 





Wiss scissors and pinking shears, really 
good slide fastenings, and a raft of others 
we haven’t space to mention. 






Another easy but bright idea is a 
handbag made of CORDE CROCHET 
THREAD. Singer has all the makings— 
the Cordé thread, a variety of lucite zip- 
per pulls, and ready-to-use linings com- 
plete with pockets and slide fasteners. 


* * * 





NEW SINGER SEWING MACHINES 
AVAILABLE SOON FOR SCHOOLS! 


New Singer Sewing Machines are now in pro- 
duction and special school models will soon 
be available. If you are in need of new equip- 
ment, see your local Singer Sewing Center 
now about your requirements. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Copyright U.S.A. 1945, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 








SEWING CENTERS | 
EVERYWHERE 
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Development of Home 
Economies 
(Continued from page 576) 


education for work which their children 
were unable to secure. Pressure for a 
different kind of schooling became in- 
tense and was “. . . not to be scolded 
out of existence by solid review articles 
or pooh-poohed out of existence by 
pleasant magazine articles.’ 

A strong demand arose for practical 
education rather than cultural educa- 


tion. Out of this demand by the indus- 
trialist and by the common man came 
the manual training movement in the 
schools. So boys were given manual 
training. Girls did not go into shops 
and factories, other than textile mills, 
yet they were in schools with the boys. 
What form of manual training, of prac- 
tical training, could and should be given 
to girls? Sewing, of course, and since 
the sewing machine invented by Howe 
was still a rarity in homes, the sewing 
taught was hand sewing. Thus sewing 
entered the schools. In a few years, some 





*U. S. Bureau of Education, Special Report on In- 


dustrial Education, 1883. Page 5. venturesome schools experimented with 





STUDENTS WILL LIKE THIS WAY TO MEND! 


ANOTHER 














ae “IRONTEX FREE TEACHING AIDS TO 5, 


Classes do a Better Job with 


IRONTEX: 


the BETTER Mending Tape 


It's quick! It’s modern! It’s secure! That's why this fine quality, 
miracle Mending Tape solves so many mending problems and 
does the job so well! IRONTEX salvages, reinforces worn, tora 
clothing and household linens, napkins, towels, 
bed sheets, pillow cases—things that are so hard 
to replace. IRONTEX can be used as a trim. Ap- 
plies with a hot iron in seconds. Launders, comes 
in white and colors. 










10¢, 25¢ and $1.00 packages 


at all Notion Counters 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE WATERIAL AT ONCE! 


Send your requests to this magazine for wall chart, 
usp lesson sheets and demonstration samples. See 
=== coupon section. Write today! 
DAVID TRAUM COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y- 
INCORPORATED - 
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cooking classes for grade school girls. 
In time some “theory” was added to the 
manual instruction and domestic science 
and domestic art found their places in 
the grade school curriculum. 


How practical education operated in 
the cooking schools, how teachers for 
the sewing and cooking classes in the 
grades were developed, and how the 
increase in knowledge in chemistry 
and the biological sciences influenced 
the evolution of domestic science into 
home economics will be discussed in 
later installments of this series of ar- 
ticles on the factors influencing the 
development of home economics. 





Dietitians Needed in Federal 
Hospitals 


The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced examinations for both Student 
and Staff Dietitian positions. Student 
Dietitian training is offered by the War 
Department, Veterans Administration 
and U. S. Public Health Service. Staff 
Dietitians are urgently needed in Vet- 
erans Administration and U. S. Public 
Health Service hospitals throughout the 
country. 

The entrance salaries for Staff Di- 
etitians are $2,100 and $2,320 a year. 
Student Dietitians receive $1,704 a year 
for the first 6 months of training and 
are then advanced to Apprentice Dieti- 
tian at $1,902 a year. In 6 more months, 
trainees in Veterans Administration and 
U. S. Public Health Service health hos- 
pitals are eligible for appointment as 
Staff Dietitians at $2,100 or $2,320 a 
year. After completion of the 6 months’ 
apprentice training in Army hospitals, 
students are eligible for appointment as 
Second Lieutenants in the Army at 
$1,800 a year plus quarters or rent allow- 
ance, and $21 a month toward sub- 
sistence. 

To qualify for Student Dietitian train- 
ing, applicants must have completed, or 
expect to complete within 6 months, 36 
semester hours of appropriate college 
study and will be required to pass a 
written test. 

Applicants for Staff Dietitian positions 
must have had at least 36 semester hours 
of appropriate college study and, in ad- 
dition, 12 months of appropriate ex- 
perience or hospital training. No writ- 
ten test is required for these positions. 

Interested persons are urged to go at 
once to the nearest first- or second-class 
post office or to the Commission’s re- 
gional offices for full information and 
application blanks, or they may write 
for information direct to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


NEW TEACHING MANUAL 
ON HOME LAUNDERING 


36 fact-packed pages covering the 7 
cardinal principles of good washing; 
how to adapt these principles to 
today's fabrics; principles of drying 
and ironing, care and use of all 
laundry equipment, plus suggestions 
“for planning efficient home laun- 
“Nw dries. We've purposely made it non- 
commercial, readily usable for teach- 
ing purposes. Send for Your Free Copy 
Today. 


c <7 
: Director Home Economics Institute 
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AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES 


DRYER 


7 Load it... Set the Dials ... Forget It! 


A clothes dryer that’s a true twin to the Westing- 

house automatic washer . . . the Laundromat*... 
_ in performance as well as appearance! The dryer 
«tumbles clothes bone dry, automatically, then 
shuts itself off. Clothes come out soft, sweet smelling 
and remarkably free of wrinkles. Ironing is easier . . . 
can be skipped entirely on some things. Dampening can 
be avoided on some things, too, for the dryer can be 
stopped at any point, to leave just the right amount of 
moisture in the clothes for ironing! 
Saves Work! No more heavy clothes baskets to carry. 
No more of the fatiguing gymnastics that line drying 
requires. 
Weather Can Be Ignored! With the Westinghouse 
dryer any day is a good drying day .. . despite rain, 
snow or sleet. Sun fading, soot stains, insects or neigh- 
bors’ pets are no longer drying hazards. 
Makes an Efficient Laundry Easy to Achieve. 
It’s so complete, so compact and so easy to install that 
it opens up new possibilities for planning efficient home 





laundries . . . even where space is at a premium. 
No, this new dryer isn’t available today. But watch 
for it... it’s coming soon! 


Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 EST, N.B.C. Listen to Ted Malone, 
Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M. EST., American Broadcasting Co, Network. 


*Reg. Trademark 
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Nut Cracking 


Cracking nuts 1s not all hammering. 
Different kinds of nuts require differ- 
ent cracking techniques to get the kern- 
els out whole or in large pieces, accord- 
ing to C. A. Reed, nut culturist of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A rule that applies to all nuts, but 
particularly to those with hard, bony 
shells, is to soak them in warm water 


overnight. especially if they are very 


» 


“s H. SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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dry, then drain off all surface water be- 
fore cracking. Many hard nuts crack 
better on a wooden block or on a soft 
metal like lead in which a depression 
has been made rather than on flat metal 
or stone. 

Mr. Reed’s specific recommendations 
for cracking some of the common nuts 
follow: 

Atmonps: These nuts are easy to 
crack. Those with harder shells may 











be opened quickly with a hand-grip 
cracker applied to the thin edges. Many 
almonds with soft, flaky shells may be 
torn apart with the fingers or squeezed 
apart. 

Persian (or English) WALNUTS: 
Many of these may be cracked by squeez- 
ing two in the hand. Place the nut on 
a flat, thick block of wood and hit 
lightly with a hammer on sides or 
shoulders to bring out large meats. Do 
not pound the ends. 

Pecans:  Pressure-cracking devices 
with lever or thumb screw which crack 
by end-squeeze are best for pecans, be- 
cause they give light pressure on the 
shoulder of the nut. Some of these de- 
vices fasten to the table. To insure 
adequate cracking, squeeze until two 
snaps are heard. 

Fivperts (Cultivated hazelnuts): These 
are some of the easiest nuts to crack, 
but they cannot be cracked by hand. 
Hold them on a hard surface and tap 
lightly with a hammer. They crack 
best if hit on the shoulder rather than 
the end. 


BuTTERNUTs: Crack with a hammer or 
strong lever device with cupped metal 
jaws. Then using a hammer, place one 
end of the nut on a hard wood or metal 
block and hit the other end with a 
hammer. The lever cracker does a good 
with a hammer on one of the flat sides 
end but press on the shoulders rather 
than the tips. 
job because the metal jaws fit over the 


HIckoRY NUTS: Just enough force 
of the nut does well if the shells are 
not too dry and brittle. The light- 
weight, lengthwise cracking device called 
a pecan cracker also is successful with 
hickories. 

BLACK WALNUTS: Usually the best 
cracker for this hard nut is one of the 
fairly heavy pressure devices which hold 
the nut with pointed ends that are 
forced together with a lever or screw. 
A few varieties seem to crack out better 
with a hammer. Strike the nut on a 
rounded edge rather than on the flat 
sides where the halves join. 





Dreamers Contest 


A contest for the design of the “Gas 
Range of Tomorrow’ involving sixteen 
cash awards totaling $18,000.00 has been 
announced by the American Stove Com- 
pany. The contest will be sponsored by 
Architectural Forum with George Nel- 
son of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as professional advisor. 

Home economists wishing to enter 
this contest may obtain full information 
in a rules booklet available free of 
charge from Mr. Nelson, c/o Archi- 
tectural Forum, Empire State Building, 
New York City. 
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1 Pour off the liquid 
into a sauce pan, 
and boil until it has 
reduced one-half. 





2 Add the vege- 
table, and heat 
quickly. The vege- 
table has already 
been scientifically 
cooked to retain 
food values. Over- 
cooking should be 
avoided. 










pepper, but- 
ter or marga- 
rine. Then 
serve at once. 








3 Add salt, 4 If the vegetable is 


not to be served with 
its liquid, save thot 
liquid to add to soups, 
sauces or gravies. It 
contains water-sol- 
uble vitamins and 


minerals that should ~ 


not be wasted. 











@ Point out to your students that the correct method of heating 
vegetables is important to preserve nutritive value and to take full 
advantage of the skill and scientific care of America’s canners. 

Libby’s Peas, for instance, represent the combined work and 
research of many specialists. Soil experts choose the growing areas 
where the tenderest, sweetest peas can be produced; the seed is the 


result of years of horticultural research. 


Food scientists constantly work along with canning technicians, 
perfecting methods of retaining flavor and food values. And speed 
—so vital to quality—is ever uppermost in the minds of Libby 
workers. Sometimes Libby’s Peas are sealed in the can in as 


little as sixty minutes after leaving the field! 


LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 9, Ill. 
PH-46 


FREE! A new booklet, TIMELY RECI.- 





an Camned. Vegetablea 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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PES STARRING CANNED FOODS. 
Address your request to Libbv, 
MSNeill « Libby, Dept: PH-46, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. A post card will do. 
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Actions Speak 


Every so often a request comes to this 
office for references and aids for teach- 
ing etiquette. To fill these requests, we 
have compiled a bibliography of books 
suitable for use in high school home 
economics classes and 4-H clubs. 

We have also compiled a check list 
for the teacher. Since “actions speak 
louder than words” the teacher can by 
example do more to teach good manners 
than by a multitude of words. How do 
you rate on the following points? 


. Are you as courteous and thoughtful 
toward your pupils as you are toward 


their parents? 


- Do you show them the same consider- 


ation you expect them to show you? 


- Do you respect the rights of your 


pupils as individuals? 


. Do you always treat your pupils cour- 


teously no matter what their treat- 
ment of you? 


. Do you “do and say the kindest things 


in the kindest way,” refraining from 
sarcasm and any act which might em- 
barrass a pupil? : 


. Do you unfailingly recognize the 





ake 
a holiday tip 
from us 


“Teachers and homemakers know 
the wonderful value and versatility 
of good Carnation Milk the year 
round ... but, come the holidays, 
Carnation Milk becomes their 
kitchen mainstay. 

Creamy-rich Carnation blends 
perfectly to make wonderfully 
smooth cream sauces, soups and all 
milk-rich dishes . . . it makes deli- 
cious holiday drinks ...it whips and 
it freezes for out-of-this-world des- 
serts—all the frills you want, but 
good nutrients underneath. 

Small wonder Carnation is a 
holiday must! 


You'll find hundreds of plain and 
fancy milk-rich dishes in Carnation’s 
big-value De Luxe Cook Book... 
holiday recipes too! You and your 
students will all want 
a copy. Send 15c¢ to 
Carnation Company, 
Dept. 717], Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 





Carnation 


SS “FROM CONTENTED 


























Cc = >) 


Vim (onrvnted (0? 
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courteous act and commend it when 
feasible? 


A Good Manners Bibliography 

Book oF ETIQUETTE—Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man. Greenberg, Inc., New York 

BuitpInc Your  PERsoNALITY—Hattie 
Marie Marsh. Prentice-Hall, New 
York 

THE Correct Tuinc—Charlotte H. 
Brown. Christopher Publishing Co., 
Boston 

CorRRECTIVE TREATMENT FOR UNADJUSTED 
CHILDREN—N. E. Shoobs and G. Gold- 
berg. Harper and Bros., New York 

CourtEesy—A Book of Modern Manners 
—Helen Sprackling. Mr. Barrows and 
Co., New York 

Curs For You—Mildred Graves Ryan. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 

Goop MAnners—Beth Bailey McLean. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

A Girt Grows Ur—Ruth Fedder. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill, New York 

HELPING CHILDREN LEARN—Ethel B. 
Waring and Marguerite W. Johnson. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Ir You Prease—B. Allen and M. P. 
Briggs. J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 

MANNERS Now AND THEN—May B. Van 
Arsdale and Mary R. Lingenfelter 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 

THE NEw AMERICAN ETIQUETTE—Edited 
by Lily Haxworth Wallace. Books, 
Inc., New York 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH 
ScHooL Girt—Frances §. Miller and 
Helen H. Laitem. Lakewood High 
School Print Shop, Ohio 

PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE—Lillian N. 
Reid. Little, Brown and Co., Boston 

Tue Questions Girts AskK—Helen Wel- 
shimer. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
New York 

SocIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Boy—Alba M. Lyster and Gladys F. 
Hudnall. The Steck Company, Aus- 
tin, Texas 





Daily Grooming Guide 
for the High School Girl 


The well groomed young woman 
should check daily the following good 
grooming points: 

—Daily bath or shower 

—Use of a deordorant 

—Clean, well-fitting underwear 

—Slips and straps under control 

—Outer garments clean and pressed 

—Well-fitting clothes 

—Shoes in repair and clean 

—Straight stocking seams 

—Even dress hems; no ripped seams or 
missing buttons 

—Appropriate clothes for the occasion 

—Good posture 

—Clean hair; becomingly arranged 

—Neat, appropriate make-up 

—Clean teeth; sweet breath 

—Clean, well-shaped nails 
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COLORFUL WALL CHARTS AND STUDENT PAMPHLET 


Here is a different, dramatic presentation of the study 
of cereal grains that will be a great help to you and 
your students. Completely factual and authentic... 
prepared under the supervision of food authorities 
and teachers. 


The student pamphlet, available in quantities, is 
84x11”. . . 8 pages including history of cereal grains, 
manufacturing process told with cartoons, better 
breakfast story explained with bar and pie charts, 
cereal recipes, food nutrients chart, and reproductions 
of wall charts. 23x35’’ wall chart shows cross-section 
diagram of wheat kernel. 25x38” wall chart illustrates 
how everyday foods can make most diets adequate. 
Use coupon below for your free teaching kit. 


TWO KINDS OF HOT RALSTON 





TEACHING KIT ON 
CEREAL GRAINS 


HOW woes 
PE ad in MOST DiETs cay 
é Te ene ast toot Tditign SAN B 


‘ane 


You appreciate, more than anyone else, what a great 
opportunity you have in helping to improve American 
dietary habits. You know, too, that you can give more 
of yourself to this vital assignment when you feel your 
best. May we suggest that you eat Ralston cereals regu- 
larly? Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 244 times as 
much natural wheat germ as whole wheat itself. For 
this reason, it can honestly be said that hot Ralston 
protects from inside. The extra wheat germ also gives 
hot Ralston a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. Won’t you try 
it... soon? 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Checkerboard Square . St. Louis, Missourt 


USE THIS COUPON 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
12-C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


No. C358. 


Name ee 





School or Organization____ nia, 


Address 
é 


Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, 


Title or Positioa_.____ , j aaaliaieieiediaal 











Cit; 





(Offer limited to residents of the C 


rc 
| 


Zone____State___._. 


y. = 
ident: tinental United States) 
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FOR THE 
MODERN GIRL! 





Kleinert’s Dress 


Shields are a must 


° ‘ ” 
in your “date” dresses. 





Kleinert’s 
* Sani-Scants _ 


with bele, pantie, 








waterproof shield for 
difficult days—are the 


“mod a * al 
modern minimum = under 


slim-skirted dresses! 


Kleinert’s 
*Bra-Form—cute uplife 
bra with shields attached 


—is sure protection for the new 
demi-dolman sleeves! 


@ 


#T, M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Shield all your lovely clothes to keep them fresh, sweet, new-looking longer! 
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Have YOU Thought Of: 


e Showing pupils in good grooming 
classes how to make pin curls on them- 
selves rather than on other class mem- 
bers? 

@ Making a sample home repair kit 
for use in the department and for teach- 
ing class members how to use home re- 
pair tools? 

e Appointing a student committee to 
be responsible for the care and arrange- 
ment of classroom bulletin board and 
exhibit cases? 

e Using a framed piece of beaverboard 
hung inside the storage space on which 
department scissors may be kept? 

@ Sponsoring field trips to various pub- 
lic utilities in the community so that 
pupils may learn how the community 
gets its water, gas and electric supply 
and how it takes care of sewage disposal? 
e Asking the art teacher to help your 
pupils make attractive monogram de- 
signs for themselves? 

@ Inviting different girls to act as class 
hostesses, being responsible for. introduc- 
ing guests and seeing that the activities 
of the class are explained? 

@ Interesting pupils in planning games 
which the entire family may play to- 
gether? 

@ Doing some unofficial checking in 
your community to ascertain the carry- 
over from classroom experience in 
homemaking into home and community 
benefits? 

@ Making a special effort to place the 
facilities of the homemaking department 
at the disposal of all other teachers in 
the school? 

e@ Teaching cold prevention by ex- 
ample? 

@ Making a list on the blackboard of 
all new words and terms. used during 
the week and allowing time to review 
these on Friday and again on Monday? 
@ Sponsoring a nutrition class for young 
expectant mothers? 

e Planning a calendar for the school 
year to enable you to see the year’s 
work as a whole and thus be able to 
distribute it more evenly? 

@ Making banquets and other social 
school activities a part of the regular 
class projects so that they can be used 
as learning experiences? 

@ Keeping records of conferences with 
girls on file cards for easy future ref- 
erence? 

@ Selecting representatives from the 
different professions in the community 
to form an advisory committee to help 
you improve the homemaking program? 
@ Working out varied and interesting 
ways of using left-overs, having left- 
over dishes prepared by the pupils and 
exhibited at a P.T.A. meeting? 
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Dowagiac School, Dowagiac, Michigan, Photograph by courtesy of 
Mutschler Brothers Co., manufacturers of Porta-Bilt kitchen furniture. 


illions will switch to Electrie Cooking! 


Many leading magazines have made surveys to learn of Mrs. America’s preferences and plans 
for tomorrow’s homemaking. These surveys show one unmistakable trend—the swing to electric 
cooking. Here are a few of the facts: 








w/  Successrut Farminc survey shows that 
nearly twice as many REA consumers 
will own an Electric Range after first 
two Postwar years as now have one. 


Woman’s Home Companion survey 
shows that more women plan to buy 
an Electric Range than any other type! 


McCatt’s MacazineE readers made the 
Electric Range their 2-to-1 “must have” 
choice in a recent contest. 


Country GENTLEMAN survey shows that 
among the upper two-thirds of white 
farmers, the Electric Range is the 
2-to-1 choice! 


HovuseHOLpD MAGAZINE survey indicates 
that 3 times as many women want 
Electric Ranges as now have them. 


These surveys . . . and other similar ones offer conclusive evidence of the swing to the SPEED, (as fast as fire 
but without the flame), CoNvENIENCE, CLEANLINESS and Economy of Modern Electric Cooking. So... be 
prepared to meet the fast-growing demand for modern electric cooking instruction, Equip your Laboratory 


Kitchen with modern electric ranges. 


WEW Elechiic Cooking Gounse New and authoritative course, prepared by highly qualified home econo- 


mists, consists of a 68-PacE TEXTBOOK, profusely illustrated—ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES of each chapter, easil) 


mimeographed for pupils’ use—Bic Waut Cuart. It’s yours Free for the asking. 


A-B STOVES e ADMIRAL e ELECTROMASTER oe ESTATE HEATROLA e@ 
FRIGIDAIRE e¢ GENERAL ELECTRIC e GIBSON e HOTPOINT e KELVINATOR 
. MONARCH e NORGE e« QUALITY e UNIVERSAL e WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric Range Section, Dept. P-115, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Vitamin Game— 
“Lucky Seven” 
$1.50 
A Brand New Teaching Aid 


Wie 


— 


SE 
(2 sets for $2.50) 


THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT for that teacher who 
uses NUTRITION GAMES as teaching aids! Why not 
have FUN while learning about vitamins, ee, 

phase 0} 





calories, meal planning, in fact every 
NUTRITION ? 

What Is “Lucky Seven”? 

It is a card game played with 100 NUTRITION 


t 
CARDS! 4x6. 

It is based on the ‘‘Basic Seven’’ Uncle Sam decrees! 

It is simple and easy to learn and to use. 

It contains ALL the fundamental foods—no recipes. 

Each card is ILLUSTRATED with a line drawing of 
the food. (Your class may wish to ‘‘color’’ these 
foods themselves. ) 

AUTHENTIC measure giving exact amount of— 
Number of calories Copper grams 
Carbuhydrate grams jit. AI.U. 

Protein grams Vit. B-1 Thiamin mgs. 
Yat grams Vit. B-2 Riboflavin mgs. 
Calcium grams Niacin mgs. 
Phosphorus grams Vit. C Ascorbic acid gms, 
Jron grams Vit. DI.U. 

ONE SET of 100 cards is enough for a class of 12. 

TWO SETS are needed for a class larger than 12, 

ORDER THIS ‘“‘NUTRITION GAME” today and make 
teaching easy and learning Fun! 


Order From 


GILLUM BOOK Co. 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 1, Mo. 








Books in Review 
(Continued from page 574) 


Home Around the World— a handbook 
based on the 1945 NBC broadcast series 
of ‘‘Home Is What You Make It,” edited 
by Jane Tiffany Wagner, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. Price 25c. 


Safer Home Living— a handbook for 
home economics teachers, published by 
the School and College Division of the 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Price 50c. 





(Solution to puzzle on page 538) 
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Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Dietitian for teaching appointment with east- 
ern college developing central school for nurses; 
pioneering program; preferably some one inter- 
ested in carrying out new ideas in education; 
East. (b) Nutritionist for out-patient clinic of 
large hospital; Chicago area. (c) Assistant die- 
titian; duties largely in therapeutic diet labora- 
tory; small hospital; university town located in 
heart of health center in the Southwest. (d) 
Dietitian; fairly large hospital located in Los An- 
geles area; immediately. (e) Dietitian to direct 
dietary department in new hospital which is to 
be affiliated with small liberal arts college; prefer- 
ably some one with master’s degree so as to 
qualify for full professorship; otherwise will be 
given rank as instructor and opportunity to ccn- 
tinue studies until master’s degree is obtained; 
South. (f) Director of dietary department, 300- 
bed hospital; residential town located short dis- 
om from university medical center; New Eng- 
and. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AS RTT 
y AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, odeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 

Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 

















HOME ECONOMISTS 


like to be admired too.... 


Don’t misunderstand us, Home Economists get their full quota 
of applause, attention and respect for the great work they do in 
their branch of the profession. But too often, folks forget that 
teachers live a full life outside the classroom too. A life that 
includes parties, socials, the theatre, travel, lectures and public 
appearances of many kinds. You can be certain that the Home 
Economist stands out in most gatherings as a woman of poise, 
charm, and smart appearance. This is the way it should be and 
THE HOMEMAKER, the unique women’s service magazine, is 


proud to extend a helping hand. 


Edith Hersey — famous New York stylist, designs exclusive 
fashions for America’s smartest shops — for as high as $500. 
THE HOMEMAKER again makes it possible for you to add the 
Hersey Couturier original pictured here to your wardrobe. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU GET 
1—The lovely dress pattern illustrated here, designed by Edith Hersey, top 
ranking American stylist. 
2—Liberal sample swatches of the newest fabrics in the latest dramatic 
shades. 
3—A novel Universa! scallop gauge to help make home sewing easier. 
4—The HOMEMAKER’S special pattern holder, incorporating the ‘texture 
( and color visualizer. 
\\ 5—Easy to read—easy to use—detailed instruction. 
SPECIAL—Home Economists may secure a subscription for THE HOME- 
MAKER at the reduced price of $2.50 for teachers only, and your subscrip- 
tion entitles you to four Hersey originals absolutely free. 

Use the HOMEMAKER coupons on the opposite page and enclose 25c in 
coin or stamps to cover postage and handling costs. Please act at once, since 
our supply is necessarily limited. 
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Mushrooms Make 
The Meal! 


When you teach them to cook—remember 
canned mushrooms! Quick, tasteful, nutritious, 


pan-broiled mushrooms on toast for supper or 


lunch make a failure-proof, one-dish meal even 


the beginner cook can serve to family or guests. 


Send for the new mushroom recipe booklet, 
“Cultivated Mushrooms and How To Serve 
Them.” Use the coupon on this page. The 16- 
page booklet contains new tested recipes — 


many of them illustrated with photographs. 


It also gives a short history of mushrooms 
from earliest days to modern scientific facts on 


growing and canning. 


Of additional interest is the latest scientific 
data on the nutritive value of cultivated mush- 


rooms. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE PURE 
OF AMERICA, INC. MUSHROOMS 
CERTIFIED 


CULTIVATEO MUSHROOM 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. oleae ase 


NOVEMBER, 1945 





The 


Most 


Comprehensive 


Collection 


of Educational 


Commercial Teaching 


Material 


is available 


to you from 


Our combined 


Listing Service 


and 


Coupon Book 











The Sales Approach 
(Continued from page 549) 


4. Seating and eating arrangements 
a. Comfortable seats and table space. 
b. Time enough to eat. 
c. Table etiquette encouraged. 


5. The food itself 
a. Variety and pleasing combinations in color, 
texture, flavor, 
b. Palatable. 


Ill. Sales Promotion Outside the Lunchroom 


A. Integrate cafeteria practices with regular school cur- 
riculum; e.g., 

1. Art classes: Prepare posters with appetite and 
sales appeal. 

2. Mathematics: Prepare figures showing economy of 
lunches served. 

3. English: Write press releases on lunches for school 
paper; radio scripts for school broadcasts. 

4, Nature study: Sponsor school and home vegetable 
gardens. 

5. Home economics: Prepare for display typical 
lunches of foreign countries. The return of rela- 
tives from overseas will add interest to such ex- 
hibits. 

6. School assemblies: Present skits on desirable and 
undesirable lunchroom conduct. 


B. Capture interest of student body by: 


1, Curriculum units as suggested above. 

2. Citing actual cases of people who have advanced 
themselves through improved eating habits. 

3. Limiting claims to those which can be justified; 
avoid exaggerations. 

4, Overcoming indifference to eating habits by ap- 
pealing to such incentives as pride, desire for suc- 
cess, value received. 

5. Encouraging pupils to make suggestions. Act upon 
these when constructive. 


TV. Cooperative Action 

A. Student Lunchroom Committee 

B. Faculty Lunchroom Advisory Committee 
Cc. P. T. A. Lunchroom Committee 

D. Local Nutrition Committees 


Successful promotion of the school lunch program 
usually includes most of the points indicated in the above 
outline. Responsibility for the promotion needed may 
be assumed by different agencies in different communities 
as indicated under IV in the outline. 

Time is needed for the fulfillment of the objectives 
of any school program. No business expects to win in a 
month or a year the success which usually takes years 
to insure. Likewise, no school program can hope to 
achieve overnight all of its goals regardless of merit or 
of the intelligent approach used. 

Success depends on continued alertness and applica- 
tion of a sound nutrition and education program. 


Ca oe) 
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THE NEW 
MULTI - PURPOSE FOOD 


xeeey 


VITAMIN AND MINERAL ENRICHED 
FOR LOW-COST NUTRITIONAL FEEDING 





RICHEN is quick and easy to use, 
saves time, saves cost, saves labor 
and provides 40% or more of the 
Recommended Daily Allowance of 
important vitamins and minerals. The 
formula for Richen was developed by 
one of America’s leading biochemists 
in a search for a low cost complete 
food. Serve Richen as a soup or 
entree or in combination with other 
foods. Richen looks good, tastes good 
and is good for you! Write today 
for testing samples, kitchen- proved 
recipes and nutritional information. 





Pickwick 


» KIC LaN 


CAL. PROT.IRON A 8: Bz NIACIN D 
Gms. Mgs. 1. U. Mgs.Mgs. Mgs. U.S.P 








EACH SERVING OF 


RICHEN PROVIDES as a SOUP 47.43 2.549 4.80 2000 .600 .880 6.00 200 


as an ENTREE 95.40 3.699 6.96 2900 .870 1.276 8.70 290 





THE PICKWICK COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 





y by 
California Canners Sacdener Los Tegies 15 














THE PICKWICK COMPANY 
3614 Council St., Los Angeles 4, California 
Gentlemen: Please send full information on 
RICHEN, together with ‘“Richen-Recipes,” 
and samples for our testing. 

INSTITUTION 

"BY Pontion____.. 
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Needs Replenishing ? 


Minnesota Communities Promote 
the School Lunch Program 


(Continued from page 550) 


head school, including about 1500 quarts of tomatoes. 
Jars for the tomatoes were collected by pupils from 
householders during a special drive for that purpose. 


Workshops fer School Lunch Managers 

Rationing presented all sorts of problems during the 
past year, so to help the cooks solve them, the School 
Lunch Committee of the State Nutrition Council sent 
out menus and large quantity recipes. Nutrition com- 
mittees, first in Ramsey County and then in Hennepin, 
sponsored workshops for school lunch managers and 
committee members in charge of the lunch programs. 
The workshops served as an excellent place for exchang- 
ing ideas and gave those attending an opportunity to 
hear discussions on menu planning by a trained nutri- 
tionist and on food sanitation by a member of the State 
Department of Health. 

For future workshops the State Nutrition Council 
plans actual participation by the cooks themselves. For 
example, one idea is to have groups of cooks plan a 
week’s menus. Another group will work out a score 
sheet and judge the menus for point value, color, texture, 
interest and so on. Still another plan is to have each 
group make suggestions for using canned vegetables. In 
order to put across the importance of sanitation, demon- 
strations will be given on how to wash dishes properly. 


Combatting Plate Waste of Food 

Combatting waste of food on the part of children is, 
of course, one of the problems in serving school lunches. 
One school follows the practice of giving each child his 
plate at the serving window. If he does not care for any 
one of the foods served, he is asked to say so; then he 
is given a smaller portion of that food and more of the 
other foods. He is also asked to clean his plate. Another 
school checks carefully on which foods are acceptable and 
which ones are not. If a certain dish proves unpopular, 
it is not served again; instead, the food is prepared in a 
different way. In a Ramsey County school where the 
younger children were found to have very definite ideas 
on what they would eat, the first grade teacher organized 
a Clean Plate Brigade. Each child who cleaned his plate 
at noon was permitted to march around the room in the 
Brigade. Names of the marchers were placed on an 
honor roll on the blackboard for that day. The plan 
worked wonders with the children and solved the prob- 
lem of food waste in that school. 


Speakers at State Teachers’ Institutes 

To spread the gospel of the nutritious school lunch, 
the Minnesota School Lunch Committee has arranged 
this year to have a speaker at every teachers’ institute 
in the state. “The objective for Minnesota,” says Mrs. 
Clara Oberg, chairman of the committee, “is a good 
school lunch for every child, whether it is carried in a 
pail or served in the school lunchroom.” 


CERI D 
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“ONSUMERS 


Your students are beginning to make their own pur- 
chases without supervision and will soon be full-fledged 
consumers. The “Short Course” in Rayon has been 
planned to help you interpret for your students techni- 
cal facts about fabrics and clothing that will be of help 
to them as consumers. 


THE “Short (owrse” IN RAYON 


INCLUDES MATERIAL FOR TEACHER AND STUDENTS 


1. SUGGESTED LESSON PLANS for each chapter in 
the course: Background in Rayon, Buying Rayon Fab- 
rics, Caring for Rayon Fabrics, Sewing with Rayon, 
Wardrobe Planning. Designed to motivate student activity. 
2. PRACTICAL REFERENCE MATERIAL in simpli- 
fied, highly readable form. Each topic covered in handy 
separate leaflet. 

3. SUPPLEMENTARY STUDENTS’ WORK SHEETS 
for purposeful student activity. Interesting objective ques- 
tions. Available in quantity. 


TO ORDER, USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION irr 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers TESTED 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





A CAREER IN FASHION 


Ar. 


¥ 

PREPARE FOR GREATER-THAN-EVER 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FASHION WORLD 
Choose the career that offers glamorous work and top salary 
and choose the school that assures you of the finest, most 
modern fashion training. Under the personal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, one of America’s Foremost Fashion 
Instructors and Style Authorities. Individual analysis and 
planning of your studies to fit you for your proper place in 
this all-important profession. Fashion Design—Design for 
Stage and Screen—Styling—Buying—Merchandising—Pattern 
Drafting, Cutting—Draping—Fashion Illustration. If you 
cannot come to New York prepare for a Fashion Career 
through interesting study at home. Request FREE BOOK 
“Career Courses.” 


- FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! =—> 


axe) necetels)|! 


1d MSY al YoYo) Mo) an ake liilelek wm Clacloltlols-x: 
812 Fifth Ave. (62nd - New York 21, N.Y. 
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Add variety to your 


teaching program with 


the colorful, informational 


helps offered in the 


pages of 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Send as many coupons 


as you want to us at 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


We shall see that your 


wants are met promptly. 
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Marketing Your School Lunch 


(Continued from page 551) 


requirements have been met is doomed to defeat. 

The cafeteria which dispenses with unnecessary articles 
of food solely to make a profit sins against the present 
and the future. But the dietitian or the lunchroom mana- 
ger who does not continually link palatability with nutri- 
tional excellence sins equally against the light. And the 
school which is not actively engaged in promoting a 
sound school lunch program is failing to play the influ- 
ential part the dietitian and the community may right- 
fully expect of it. 

In English, in art, in health education and in other 
subjects, there are the very best of opportunities for us- 
ing the materials and practices of nutrition to arouse 
curiosity and develop the most approved practices in 
food consumption. When the school does its part of the 
job of promotion, the only care of the dietitian will be to 
provide a well balanced, eatable and attractive lunch at 
the lowest possible price. Such a well-planned school 
lunch affects the well-being of the community, the state 
and the nation. 





Crowin’ Corner 
(Continued from page 552) 


into discussions of foods which need promoting until 
they actually request the serving of those foods in the 
lunchroom. 


HDA’s Lend a Hand 

Atlantic and Cape May Counties in New Jersey en- 
joyed the cooperation of the home demonstration agents 
who prepared and served typical type A lunches to meet- 
ings of lunchroom managers, teachers and parents. These 
demonstrations proved to be so helpful in showing both 
the value of the Federal lunch pattern and how to meet 
it that similar meetings are planned for each county in 
the State during the coming school year. 


Flair for the Dramatic 


Woodrow Wilson High School in Terre Haute, In- 
diana, presents food so dramatically that ninety per cent 
of the pupils using the cafeteria now select nutritionally 
complete lunches. 





The National Program 


Mr. C. Ray Murphy, Director of the School Lunch 
Program in the Department of Agriculture, predicts that 
the luncheon program for schools this year will be larger 
in scope than last year when about 6,500,000 school 
children and 75,000 nursery school children received 
nutritious noon meals with grants of $48,000,000 in 
Federal funds plus about $72,000,000 in State funds. It 
is hoped that within the next six months a bill provid- 
ing for a permanent school lunch program satisfactory 
to all concerned will become a law. 
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If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 








have started classes in child 


Thousands of schools 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


e Dressing 

e Hygienic Care 
e Making Clothes 
e Laundering 


¢ Bathing 
e Swabbing 
¢ Powdering 
e Feeding 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 


sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 








THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE 
AVAILABLE ON 


QUICK FREEZING 


BY ANNE PIERCE 
Formerly Editor of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


ERE’S EVERYTHING you need to know about 

freezing. All phases explained and completely 
trated with charts and photographs to make teaching and 
using easy. Chapters include principles and equipment for 
home units and lockers; preparation of vegetables, fruits, 
meats, poultry, fish, etc., for freezing; and all cooking in- 
structions including thawing and temperature directions 
necessary when ready to use. Here, too, is expert advice 
on utensils to be used, wrappers and containers to select. 
“Highly recommended.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


And only $1.00, less 20% discount 


SOUPS, STEWS, AND 
CHOWDERS 


BY LILY HAXWORTH WALLACE 


A MEAL in one dish! New ideas on old favorites—es- 
pecially good for large scale cooking, or for the be- 
ginner’s first attempt. Practically every kind of American 
and European stew and ragout; instructions for concocting 
all soups. A score of new and different menus, with recipes 
for garnishes and good biscuit toppings included, Coming 
November 15, Illustrated. $2.00, less 20% discount. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
HOMEMAKING BOOKS — USE THE 
COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE AND 
ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


M. BARROWS G COMPANY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N., Y. 
20% discount, books postpaid with remittances 
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discount; b. ...... copies of SOUPS, STEWS, AND CHOWDERS at $2,00 
each, less 20% discount; c. ..+... free catalog of homemaking publications, 
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SEND 
COUPONS 
NOW 


Have Material 
Ready When You 
Need It! 











The History of Home Economics 
by Hazel T. Craig 


Here is the only up-to-date History of Home Economics 
in America. Written by a home economist for home 
economists, it traces the development of home eco- 
nomics from before the “domestic science” stage to 
its present high position in the educational and 


business world. 


The origin of home economics, the pioneers who 
developed this important addition to education for 
homemaking, the obstacles overcome by early leaders, 
make a fascinating story for every home economist. 
The History of Home Economics first appeared serially 
in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and has since 
been revised and enlarged to 48 pages. 


Profusely illustrated; substantially bound, 
attractively printed. 
$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 
for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 











HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
(384 Pages) —_— $2.50 
She’s Got Those Program Blues 

There was a young teacher, (Oh, dear was it 

a hard all day, and THEN wasn’t 
through 

And one of her troubles, aye, there was the 

ag program to have for her HOME EC 
CLUB! 

Then along came a book, and in it GOOD 
NEWS! 

And now she is free of THOSE PROGRAM 
BLUES. 





20.000 Home Economics Teachers Can’t Be Wrong 


They Find This Book Useful! So Wili You! 
Did | Say a Wealth of Program Material? 


JUST LOOK! 


35 pages of what a REALLY SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, parliamentary law. 
Plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS around a central theme. 

1 OGRAM ideas for use at club meetin 

100 w ys for home economics clubs to EAR * MONEY. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs to sponsor. 

25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE poe “- study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY DEVELOPM 

25 poem of HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS. ‘for club use. 

ome economics SONGS for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS se + gar no 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL select 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS is new lays). 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, BANQUETS, PARTIES. 

IF 

IF you have a club you will find this book a treasure. 

IF you want to have a club ~_ book will help to organize a club 
and carry it through,—o 

IF you don’t have a club this book will plan your teas, parties, 
assembly, and public programs, and add pep and excitement 
to the classroom. 


Order direct 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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MEATCOOKING 
UR TING! » 


— FOR KITCHEN 
BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON PLAN 
AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! 
@ For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
braising, pan sautéing..and yethaverich, browncolor. 


This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 
lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this 

. together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 


Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Yor Teacher only: I would lixe to have 
Booklets. 
1. Teacher Lesson Plan. Kitchen Bouquet Grocery Store 
‘ . Products Sales Company, Inc., De- 
2. Quantity Recipe Cards, partment “B,” 480 Lexington Ave- 
3. Generous 4-0z. size bottle of "ue, New York 17, New York. 
Kitchen Bouquet. 


For Student use: 


New, improved Kitchen Bouquet 
Recipe Booklet. 


New — Especially Prepared for 
Beginners — a Real Craft Book 
Covering All Types of Rugs 


RUGMAKING CRAFT—Allen 


Exciting in the choice of styles, the clarity and beauty of 
illustrations, and the simplicity and completeness of detail. 
Thoroughly modern and American in appeal, covering 
crocheted and woven, sewed and knitted patterns, and pro- 
cedures for making fine pile rugs. For beginners with home- 
type equipment. Stitches include Indian tie, needle tuft, 
locker loop, Lichfield, Senna, many others. Step-by-step 
photos and drawings. Now on the press. Cloth, $2.00. 


OTHER CRAFT BOOKS 


101 Games to Make and Play—Horth 
The Weaver’s Craft—Simpson & Weir 
A Book of Little Crafts—Powers 
Applied Leathercraft—Groneman 


Also nearly 70 other craft books. Send for our BOOKS 
ON THE CRAFTS circular for complete descriptions. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
140 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 


NOVEMBER, 1945 
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DO YOU 


share your magazine 
with other teachers 
in your school? 
You can also 
share the coupons 
with other 
Home Economists 
by including their 
names and addresses 
(a separate slip for 
each company) 
when you send in 
your coupons for 


teaching material. 











PERIOD FURNITURE 
FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with pen 
and ink lined illustrations giving complete data 
on English, French and American period furni- 
ture. Topics covered in outline form include 
general characteristics, important furniture 
pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder is 
suitable for either notebook or bulletin board 
use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center, 
It may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 
reduced rates. 


Single Copies 50 cents 


Ten copies or more 25 cents each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 

















STATEMENT OF THE ‘OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published monthly at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1945. 


State of New York 
County of New York § § 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, ~ circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date p Bn, in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended & the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
— of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
om Rs and business manager are: Publisher, Lakeside Publishing Com- 
pany, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 
408 Fourth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
hee Hi M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
us “owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: €If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next: above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


J. T. EMERY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of October, 1945. 
M. ELEANOR OVERMAN, 


(Seal.) Notary Public. 


cectifonte filed in N. Y. Co. No. 69. Commission expires March 30, 
47. 
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COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCH* 


at 5 great American Universities 


establishes nutritional values of | 


CANNED VEGETABLES 

















*Detailed report published in the August 10th, 1944, issue of THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


: DIETETIC VALUE of the findings 
reported by the above-mentioned research lies 
not so much in the fact that these studies reveal 
any especially new information regarding the 
nutritional values of canned foods, but rather 
in the fact that they confirm, detail, and tabulate 
certain data which, heretofore, have been gen- 
erally accepted but not specifically analyzed. 

For instance, it is generally accepted that 
canned vegetables parallel corresponding fresh 
vegetables as sources of the various nutrients. 
But this research provides, for the first time, 
tables which set forth the specific nutritive 


‘values of a wide range of vegetables as retained 


in the can. This is especially helpful since 
canned foods come ready to warm or chill and 
eat. Thus, the values set forth are net values 
—not gross values as in the case of tables 
which rate foods in their raw state with no 
allowances for nutritional edosses caused by 
transportation, exposure, or faulty preparation. 

As might have been expected, carrots were 


found to head the list of canned vegetables as 


with spinach, tomatoes, 





a source of carotene 
and tomato juice next in order. Again, of all 
canned vegetables, the best sources of ascorbic 
acid were found to be tomatoes, asparagus, 
tomato juice, spinach, and peas. 

Succeeding advertisements in this series will 
deal with the relative nutritive values of canned 
fruits, as well as of canned fish and meat 
products. Meanwhile, the detailed report, com- 
plete with supporting tables, is available as 
noted above. 

As a reader of this publication, you play 
an important part in helping to form public 
dietary habits. We urgently request your sup- 
port in disseminating information regarding 
the good values of canned foods in supplying 
nutrition at low cost. To that end, an inter- 
esting booklet has been prepared in lay lan- 
guage. Upon your request we shall be happy 
to send one or more copies for your use. 


Please address: 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y; 


CSS 


No other container 
protects like the can 


DECEMBER, 1945 
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